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BLOCKING THE AXIS.................... . ¥ 
The United States and Great Britain are 
fast denying the initiative to Hitler, up- 
setting his timetable. of conquest. Amer- 
ican occupation of Iceland was just the 
first of a series of new moves. In the 
Atlantic, the Navy and air force are or- 
dered to keep the seas clear at any cost. 
In the Pacific, British and American out- 
posts are on a wartime footing, while 
vast supplies are rushed to China. Here 
is a survey of the principles underlying 
United States policies; a picture of our 
forces and their positions in the coming 
showdown with the Axis. 


ICELAND: KEY DEFENSE POST........ P. ve 
Why did the United States occupy Ice- 
land? How is possession of this small, 
far-away island expected to help Great 
Britain and the U.S. in the Battle of the 
Atlantic? What would have happened if 
the Germans had seized Iceland first? 
The answers are presented in this article. 
Told also are little-known facts about 
the people, the climate, and the indus- 
tries of the obscure land which has be- 
come this country’s most vital defense 
post in the Atlantic. 


OUR FAR-FLUNG ARMY................ P.14 
From China to Iceland, from Alaska to 
South America, more than 120,000 soldiers 
of the United States Army stand guard in 
defense of this hemisphere. To maintain 
these forces, Army leaders ask for free- 
dom to use National Guardsmen and se- 
lectees when and where needed. Here are 
the reasons for their request—the problems 
facing the men responsible for an Army 
scattered over half the world. 


EXPANDING PLANT CAPACITV...... P.16 
Mushrooming defense needs call for a 
great new expansion of this nation’s in- 
dustrial plant. Under enlarged programs, 
sixty billion dollars worth of ships, weap- 
ons and myriad other defense require- 
ments must be produced. Immediate ef- 
fects of the vast increase, and its implica- 
tions, are presented in this analysis. 


UPWARD PRICE TREND.................. P. 20 
Wholesale prices have climbed 13 per 
cent in the 22 months since the war 
started. In the corresponding period dur- 
ing the World War, prices rose 20 per 
cent. The Pictogram presents the parallel 
in graphic form; explains why price offi- 
cials seek more authority to control 
wages and raw materials in order to avoid 
World War peaks. 


GROWING TRANSPORT NEEDS....P. 30 
Railroad carloadings are at the highest 
level since 1930; trucking lines are oper- 
ating near capacity; transportation prob- 


ee 


News within the News 





lems are behind threatened oil shortages. 
These facts worry the Government offi- 
cials and private transportation execu- 
tives who must gear the nation’s trans- 
port systems to meet the unprecedented 
demands of expanded production. Yet 
they are confident there will be no serious 
hitches in the movement of freight. The 
Newsgram tells why; outlines the plans 
for solving the problem. 


LABOR’S POWER IN CONGRESS....P. 32 
Labor’s influence in Congress is strong 
despite the condemnation of recent de- 
fense strikes. Both the Vinson bill and 
the May bill, aimed to curtail the right 
to strike in defense industries, were killed 
by union opposition. The tactics used by 
labor leaders when fighting measures they 
dislike, and the sources of their support 
are revealed in The Labor Week. 


JOINT TAX RETURNG...........00002:000++ P. 34 


House tax experts stirred up a hornets’ 
nest when they proposed that husbands 
and wives should file joint income tax 
returns. Protests against this one feature 
are much louder than against the propo- 
sals for higher excises, estate and gift 
taxes. The Finance Week shows what 
the increases would be in typical cases; 
explains the controversy over the joint- 
return requirement. 


HEMISPHERE TRADE TRENDG.......... P. 41 
Counterweight to Hitler’s economic gains 
in the Balkans and Russia is the mineral 
and farm wealth of North and South 
America. In a nutshell, that’s the back- 
ground of recent large purchases of vital 
raw materials from Latin America and 
Canada by the United States. These pur- 
chases are just one phase of the grand 
strategy to make the Western Hemisphere 
invulnerable against Nazi Europe. Sig- 
nificant developments in the fast-shaping 
picture are explained and interpreted in 
the Report on Business Trends Among 
the Countries of North and South America. 
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The March of the Noms 


More Funds for Defense .. . Priorities on Chromium .. . 









Government Control of Shipping . . . Labor Training Program 


Defense outlays. Congress received fur- 
ther notice of the staggering cost of de- 
fense in two requests from the President 
—$4,770,000,000 for the Army; $1,625,- 
000,000 for the Navy; $698,000,000 for the 
Maritime Commission. Cash outlays for 
the current year promise to reach $15,- 
000,000,000, compared to $6,556,000,000 
spent on defense to date. 

Congress also was notified that U.S. de- 
fense plans have extended to Iceland and 
that American naval vessels have been in- 
structed to guarantee the safety of all 
communications between Iceland and the 
United States. (Page 12.) 


* * * 


Taxes. Requests for additional defense 
appropriations are reopening the tax ques- 
tion. Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
viewing the latest requests and anticipat- 
ing more lend-lease appropriations, noted 
that a “close look at the fiscal picture” is 
in order. 

Meanwhile complaints increased against 
Congress’s proposal to require husbands 
and wives to file joint income tax returns. 
Effect of this measure would be to boost 
tax bills for middle and upper-bracket 
couples. (Page 34.) 


* * + 


Shipping. Signed by the President was 
the Ship Warrants Act, strengthening the 
Maritime Commission’s authority over for- 
eign flag and American shipping. 

Effect of the law is to place almost 
all shipping under Government control 
through priority warrants to load and un- 
load at U.S. ports. Purpose of the act is 
to assure deliveries and exports of vital 
defense materials. 


- * * 


Carloadings. For the week ended July 5, 
the nation’s railroads loaded 740,493 cars 
—a 33.4 per cent drop from the previous 


week, when carloadings reached their high- 
est peak since 1930. 

The week’s load, however, was 16.2 per 
cent above the comparable 1940 figure and 
33.4 per cent above 1939. By autumn, rail- 
roads expect weekly carloadings to rise 
above 950,000. (Page 30.) 


* * - 


Coal. Traffic problems are expected to 
ease considerably as the result of advance 
buying of coal by consumers. 

Dr. Luther Harr, Bituminous Coal Con- 
sumers’ Counsel, reported satisfying re- 
sponse to his appeal for summer buying. 
New York’s Mayor La Guardia, as chair- 
man of the United States Conference of 
Mayors, is urging all mayors to request 
citizens to stock up before September 1. 


* * * 


Labor. Averted by Southern coal op- 
erators was a threatened strike by John L. 
Lewis’s United Mine Workers of America. 
The strike threat faded when Southern op- 
erators agreed to pay $7 a day, compared 
with the previous $5.60, and abolish the 
wage differential between Northern and 
Southern mines. 

Fewer defense strikes also appeared to be 
removing pressure from Congress to treat 
the problem by law. The House voted 
down strike-control amendments to the 
Selective Service Act. (Page 32.) 


~ * * 


Priorities. Chromium became the fif- 
teenth defense material to be placed under 
mandatory priority control by OPM’s 
Priority Director Stettinius. The metal is 
needed for hardened steel, cutting tools, 
and will go chiefly for defense. 

The priority order also was extended on 
copper, by bringing under control brass, 
bronze and other copper products. The 
reason: A feared shortage of 350,000 tons 
of the red metal. 
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Mr. Stettinius also set up a Compliance 
Section to enforce his orders. 


* + * 


Unemployment. Problems of the job 
less are diminishing as defense production 
makes its effect felt through the nation, 
The National Industrial Conference Board 
reported that in May unemployment de 
clined to 3,962,000 persons, lowest number 
of jobless since 1930. 


* * * 


Workers’ training. Organized by th 
Office of Production Management was a 
new labor training agency, to be headed by 
Civil Service Commissioner Arthur §. 
Flemming. 

Purpose is to supply expanding defense 
industries with the skilled hands they need. 
Local labor requirements will be made 
known through 12 regional committees. 





* ~ * 


Silver. Use of silver instead of tin asa 
solder material was recommended to OP¥ 
by the National Academy of Sciences. 

Academy estimates indicated that 66, 
000,000 ounces of silver a year would en- 
tirely replace strategic tin and cause but a 
slight increase in costs. 





* * * 


Aluminum. Aluminum shortages ar 
forcing manufacturers to use substitutes. 

Washing machines which once used sit 
and a half pounds of the metal, now take 
only three pounds. 

Even Aluminum Company of America 
is curtailing use. The company’s weekly 
news letter is no longer embellished with 
aluminum ink. 


* * * 


Grain crops. Bumper harvests of wheat 
and corn were forecast by the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture. Outlook is for 
923,613,000 bushels of wheat; 2;548,000,000 
bushels of corn. Each crop will be 100; 
000,000 bushels ahead of last year. 

The harvest threatens to add to surplus 
problems. Meeting in Washington, the In- 
ternational Wheat Conference was told by 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
that, in another year, the world surplus 
will be 1,500,000,000 bushels. b 


- * * 


(On pages referred to in parentheses 
above will be found more extended treat 
ment of the topics mentioned.) 
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TO PRESERVE THE “AMERICAN WAY” 


TANKS « GUNS « SHELLS « AIRPLANE WINGS 


To speed production of these basic defense materials Pullman-Standard’s 
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FREIGHT CARS 


plants and men have enlisted for the duration. 


HE TRUE TEST of strength between 
The systems of free and forced labor 
... and the ultimate decision between 
the American and the Totalitarian Way 
-+-lie in the production performance of 
this country’s key industries. 


On May 28, 1940, when Pullman- 
Standard received its first order for 
defense materials, it was solely engaged 
in the construction of railroad and tran- 
sit equipment. Today, it is not only turn- 
ing out one of the fundamental weapons 
of defense ... freight cars... at the rate 
of one every 4}4 minutes of the working day 
+». to speed production through our entire 
industrial system; but it is also continually 
multiplying its output of the following 
essential armaments: 


TANKS: 28-ton tanks on a 24-hour schedule. 


GUNS: Trench mortars and mounts, and 
carriages for the new 105 m/m howitzers 
rolling off the lines day and night. 


SHELLS: forging and machining of six-inch 


Transportation is the 
primary arm of National 
Defense and the freight 
car is the primary arm 
of transportation. 


shells for the British Government; forging 
and machining of 105 m/m shells, and ma- 
chining of 155 m/m shells for the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, is proceeding on a 24-hour-day 
schedule in two mammoth plants. 


AIRPLANE WINGS for bombers and trans- 
port ships will soon be produced in ever- 
increasing quantities. 

This record of speed is even more reas- 
suring when you consider that the factors 
which make it possible are characteristic 
of many of our great American industries. 
In Pullman-Standard’s case these are... 
the know-how derived from 82 productive 


years...expert knowledge of metals... 
capacity and organization to back that 
knowledge with millions of man- and 
machine-hours to quicken production... 
and engineering and research staffs capa- 
ble of overcoming the uncharted prob- 
lems mechanized war imposes... and 
finally, on armaments, the co-operation of 
516 other manufacturing companies and 
4] suppliers of raw materials. Negotiations 
are proceeding for expanding this program. 


Loyalty and co-operation will 
bring victory for the American Way 


One more thing—and that the most impor- 
tant of all—makee Pullman-Standard’s ac- 
complishment possible the loyal and patri- 
otic will on the part of every worker to 
make his an all-out effort in defense of his 
country. In this voluntary effort lies the 
demonstration that men trained in a free 
democratic system can out-manufacture, 
out-plan, and out-think the dictators. And, 
as long as that is true, free government 
shall not perish from the earth. 


PULLMAN- STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO «- ILLINOIS 
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... sure the swing’s to Dodge Mb Raed Trucks! 
Here’s why: A truck that fits the job is a 
better truck - - gives better performance - - costs 
less to operate - - lasts longer - - saves time - - 
saves money! And new Dodge feb Raled Trucks 
best Value. Compare them with any truck at any 
price! Be sure you get the most for your money! 


LOOKAT = tooKAT —_ 40K AT 


Low Priced Truck A’ Low Priced Truck B’ DODGE fos Pete TRUCKS 


aad™ “enennns?” “cannnans?” 


DEPEND ON DODGE fos Rated TRUCKS 


Pet -Raled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB ! 












OWNER OF LOW © 
- PRICED TRUCK 'B) 
“| compared costs... It's 
a Job-Rated Dodge ~ 
for me!” 


OWNER OF 
DODGE fs ZaecTRUCK, | 
“My bank account 
proves that a 
Job-Rated Truck 
saves money! 
I'm going to get 
another Dodge!” 





AND LOOKAT 
THESE DODGE LOW PRICES 


Chassis .."500" Pick-Ups ‘630° 


(vite coh) nels ..'7308 
Chassis ..°595* Stakes . $7407 


(WITH CAB) 


Above prices are delivered at Detroit, Federal taxes —_ 
Transportatioa, state and local taxes (if an Be = 
prices es shown are for '2-ton except ‘lady model 

“a-tonm. 112 standard chassis and bod 
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New sGvala 


It's now academic to argue whether U. S. is in or out of this war. 

It's actually in the combat zone; it's taking part in the struggle. 

Whether U. S. will get out without shooting is highly improbable; is even 
more improbable as new steps are taken to block Hitler in the Atlantic. 

From now on..... 

Hitler's submarines will rise to be identified or will be shot at. 

U. S. warships and aircraft will convoy troops and supplies to Iceland; 
will police more than two-thirds of route to Britain; will shoot if shot at. 

A. E. F.'sS will be moving to Atlantic outposts, on foreign soil, in steadi- 
ly increasing numbers; will be organized and prepared for real action. 

Idea that Hitler can be stopped without a struggle involving U. S.; that 
what's ahead is purely a Navy job; that the new U. S. Army will just be a side-line 
Army, is fast fading. This whole business is getting very serious. 

Fact is that every way the Axis turns it finds U. S. troops, planes, ships. 

Hitler looks to the Atlantic and sees a powerful U. S. Navy on duty. He 
looks north and sees U. S. troops in Iceland. He looks south and sees U. S. 
troops in Trinidad, in British Guiana, Possibly later in Brazil. 

Japan looks north and sees strong U. S. forces in Alaska. She looks south 
and sees growing U. S. garrisons in the Philippines. She looks west and sees 
U. S. pilots joining the Chinese. She looks east and sees U. S. forces in Hawaii. 

U. S. troops are guarding outposts that cover two-thirds of the world's 
circumference; that place this country in the line of fire regardless of wishes. 

There's no way, except surrender, to escape this fact. 


2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
































Industry must expect greatly increased pressure for faster arms output; 
must get set for widespread shift out of civilian production into armament. 

Otherwise: U. S. troops will be asked to stand guard with inadequate weap- 
ons; will be exposed to attack when unprepared; will share the British experience. 

Until now: Emphasis has been on vast appropriations, $60,000,000,000 worth. 
Now: Emphasis will be on turning dollars into weapons at record speed. 

As matters stand: Warships: Output well ahead of schedule, with Navy at 
peak strength. Aircraft: Output at record level, but with Britain getting the 
bulk of fighting craft and Navy most of the rest. Army still faring badly. 
Tanks: Rising production of light tanks, no real production of medium tanks, no 
production at all of heavy tanks. Ordnance: Barely out of blueprint stage, ex- 
cept for light weapons. A very bad bottleneck, far from removal. 

Spare-time industrial effort won't solve the arms production problem. 








Also: Time is past to regard Army draft as just one year of good training. 
Congress will be forced to require unlimited service for new draftees; 

will be forced to keep present men in service or work out a compromise. 
The alternative: To offer Army's General George Marshall the impossible 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 





task of guarding the U. S. empire with an Army that keeps fading away. 
Under existing law: (1) Bulk of the Army must be replaced each year; must 
be sent home regardless of the effect on the Army's job; (2) bulk of the Army can 
be sent to Manila 6,000 miles away, but not to Iceland 2,500 miles away. 
Prospect is that all restrictions on length of service and use of the new 
Army will soon be removed; that future draftees and National Guard will face pos- 
Ssibly long and hard service in many parts of the world. 








One more crucial period in Russian-German war appears to be approaching. 
Po In the first period: Germans made large territorial gains. But: They didn't 

destroy Russian armies; didn't accomplish their main purpose. 

In the second period: Germans will try again to encircle and slice up Rus- 
Sia's armies; will aim at a decision that would leave Russia helpless. 

Thing to watch is the ability of the Russian forces to land blows without 
being embraced by Nazi pincers. That takes fast and skillful footwork. 

It's still too early for optimism, in opinion of informed military sources. 
It's wishful thinking to regard German gains to date as a virtual defeat. 

Of course: The whole future direction of this war depends on what happens in 
Russia during weeks just ahead, during July-to-September period. 














Vast new arms plans raise anew questions of debt, taxes, inflation. 

Concerning debt: Total is approaching $50,000,000,000 and will be well on the 
way to $100,000,000,000 when arms spending, now planned, is completed. 

Concerning taxes: Congress will vote $3,500,000,000 additional for 1941-1942 
fiscal year; will balk at voting more; will leave budget far out of kilter. 

Concerning inflation: Curps are few and inflationary pressures are many. It % 
looks more and more as though price inflation is getting strongly under way. 

Public worry over rising debt, in itself, isn't shared by officials. Instead: 
Worry is over effect on prices of spending that new debt represents. 

Reasons why a rising debt isn't worrying officials are..... 

First, it's no strain to carry a growing debt when national income is ris- 
ing rapidly and when price levels are rising as they do in war periods. 

Second, if the war is won, it need not be a strain to carry heavy debt, pro- 
vided intelligence is used in organizing the world for new development. 

Third, if the war isn't won, debt will be no more than a minor worry among 
many much greater worries; will possibly share the fate of earlier German debt. 

It is emphasized that World War debt could have been liquidated in the post- 
war boom; that troubles last time stemmed from unintelligent postwar planning. 























Not debt, but cost of living, is the big and growing official worry. 
Py To date, labor's wage gains far exceed increases in living costs. On an 
¥ average: Workers are about 14 per cent better off than at the war's start. ° 

But: At present, despite recent wage increases, the cost of living is start- 
ing to overcome income gains. Costs are up 4.4 per cent from the war’s start and are 
beginning to rise rapidly, reflecting earlier rises in wholesale prices. This 
means: As living costs rise, workers will feel less well off. 

As-rising costs tend to overcome income rises, pressure for new wage in- 
creases will appear. New wage increases touch off new high costs for industry and 
{ prices again would be raised. The result: an inflation spiral. 

Signs of spiraling wages and prices are becoming more numerous. 

Isolation influence in Congress appears to be dwindling; appears to be giv= 
ing way to realization that U. S. is committed in this war. 

Outlook is for one step after another in the direction of conflict, with 
Hitler to decide when the shooting is to start. 
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B-26 bomber tail surfaces, built on subcontract by Goodyear Aircraft Corporation 


O help meet the nation’s need 

for planes and still more 
planes, Goodyear is serving the 
aviation industry with all the 
skills acquired in our thirty years’ 
experience in aeronautical en- 
gineering. 


Today, through our subsidiary 
Goodyear Aircraft Corporation, 
we are manufacturing numerous 
essential parts that come within 
our wide knowledge of light metal 
alloy fabrication for aircraft con- 
struction. 


These parts include wings, na- 
celles, floats, tail and other sur- 
faces, now being produced on sub- 
contract for primary airplane 
manufacturers, including The 
Glenn L. Martin Company, Con- 
solidated Aircraft Corporation, 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation and 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering 
Corporation. 


At the same time our output of 
airplane tires, tubes, wheels, 
brakes and other airplane acces- 


sories is at its all-time high, and 
increasing every day. 


This, with our production of bul- 
let-puncture-sealingrubber linings 
for gas and oil tanks, flotation 
bags, quick inflatable rubber boats 
and other life-saving equipment, 
makes Goodyear the nation’s fore- 
most supplier in this field. 


By this “all out” cooperation with 
the aviation industry, Goodyear is 
pursuing the same forward-look- 
ing policy it has long maintained 
with automobile and motor truck 
manufacturers — namely, to serve 
as a mass-producer of quality 
parts developed out of our close 










airplane tires, tubes, 


Goodyear 
wheels and Hydraulic Disc Brakes, 
famous for dependability, are 
built for all types of ships 


association with all transport 
problems. 


The high quality and dependa- 
bility of Goodyear products is at- 
tested by their universal use on 
all types of aircraft. 


GOOD/YEAR 


ON YOuR NEW 
AIRPLANE TIRES, 
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The Men who Race with Death 


( A story of progress in automotive research ) 


How MANY LIVES the ambulance 
drivers of America have saved through 
their skill and courage cannot be esti- 
mated. It is reported that in a single 
large city there are over thirteen hun- 
dred emergency ambulance calls a day. 
The driver and the doctor who rides 
with him must consider every such call 
urgent; and the ambulance, itself, must 
not fail them in their race to save pre- 
cious minutes and lives. 

It is a tribute to the engineering 
genius of the automotive and petro- 
leum industries that gasoline engines 
were soon made so reliable, so fast, so 
easy and sure to start, that they could 
be used in emergency vehicles—am- 
bulances, police patrols, utility repair 
trucks. But the men of these industries 
are not resting content with what they 


have produced. Each day they are striv- 
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ing further to improve engines and 
fuels so that all of us may enjoy the 
benefits of still better automobiles, 
trucks, buses, tractors and airplanes. 

In this further development, Ethyl 
research workers offer both product 
and service to the automotive and pe- 
troleum industries. For while we are 
in business to help refiners improve 
gasoline through the use of our prod- 
uct—anti-knock fluid containing tetra- 
ethyl lead, we realize that better fuels 
are of value only in so far as engines 
are improved to utilize them—and vice 
versa. The two must pro- 
gress together. 

Today our research labora- 
tories in Detroit and San 
Bernardino are serving the 
engineers of both the automo- 
tive and petroleum industries 


as a “clearing house” for automotive 
progress— cooperating in and direct- 
ing individual research efforts toward 
common goals. And Ethyl service engi- 
neers are assisting many commercial 
users of fuels and engines to take ad- 
vantage of day-to-day improvements. 
By serving technical men in every phase 
of automotive development we serve 
“everybody.” For even those advances 
which for the moment are of interest 
only to engineers will ultimately result 
in giving the public better and more 
economical transportation. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
CORPORATION 
Chrysler Bldg., New York, N. Y. 
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Occupation of Iceland 
as first move in effort 
to forestall Hitler 


This nation is fast getting set to block 
Germany in the Atlantic and, at the same 
time, to keep Japan blocked in the Pacific. 
Occupation of Iceland (see page 12) is 
just the first of a series of new moves. Oth- 
ers, involving co-operation between the 
British and American navies, are to come. 

What now is happening is based upon 
advance knowledge of Hitler’s strategy. 
That strategy calls first for defeat of Rus- 
sia by September. It calls next for a quick 
urn to the west with a drive to encircle 
England. This new pincers movement re- 
quires German invasion—by air—of Ice- 
land and Ireland. Based at these points, 
German forces would settle down to starve 
Britain into submission. This they could 
do, if able to conquer the encircling islands. 

Such is the plan, as determined by Brit- 
ish and American intelligence services. It 
is supplemented by a proposal that Japan 
act simultaneously in the Pacific to divert 
American forces. 

President Roosevelt acted, in sending 
American forces to Iceland, to help fore- 
stall the Hitler plan. Wendell Willkie, 
after visiting the President at Mr. Roose- 
velt’s invitation, suggested that the United 
States should send forces to Northern Ire- 
land and to Scotland. This is in line with 
official thinking. The suggestion follows 
the President’s observation that American 
defense cannot start at some imaginary 
Western Hemisphere line in the Atlantic. 
It follows the President’s order to the 





American Navy to insure the safety of the 
seas not only to Iceland but “between the 
United States and all other strategic out- 
posts.” Treland and even England may be 
such strategic outposts. So may the Cape 
Verde Islands and the Azores. 
) All of this means that the United States, 
acting with England, is getting set to deny 
the initiative to Hitler. The goal is to up- 
set and block the Hitler plans. 
For its part, this nation is prepared to 
bring to bear three forces: 
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OUTGUESSING THE AXIS: 
OUR BASIC FOREIGN POLICY 


Presidential Strategy to Prevent Nazi Encirclement of England 


The Navy. The American Navy has 
been the most powerful unused military 
force in the world. Until now, part of that 
force has been patrolling in the Atlantic, 
reporting on the movement of German 
submarines and airplanes and surface raid- 
ers. Now it is occupying Iceland. And, 
from now on, the Navy is to proceed with 
the task of accomplishing what Navy 
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WENDELL WILLKIE 
Suggests Irish, Scottish bases 


Secretary Knox described as “driving Hit- 
ler out of the Atlantic.” 

Naval forces in the Atlantic are large. 
They are highly trained for the task at 
hand, under leadership of Admiral Ernest 
King. Their orders obviously are to clear 
the ocean traffic lanes of marauders who 
refuse to identify themselves, and to shoot 


‘ 
if shot at. This means that the American 
Navy is moving into real action. It means 
that Hitler either will call off his raiders 
or will seek to match them against Amer- 
ican warships in combat. 

The air force. This country’s naval air 
force is very strong. The Army air force 
is far from negligible and is growing in 
strength. Those two forces are at work in 
both the Atlantic and Pacific. They now 
face an Atlantic job that may involve 
combat. The reason is that American 
planes will be operating out of Iceland in 
an area in which German planes operate. 
American pilots are ordered to insure that 
ships are not attacked by those German 
planes. To provide that insurance it may 
be necessary to fight. 

American fliers already are in England 
in important numbers. They are there as 
“observers.” A direct Army air service be- 
tween the United States and Britain now 
is functioning. That service uses Army 
bombers and is operated by Army pilots. 
U.S. pilots, very certainly, are gaining ex- 
perience in service under war conditions. 

The Army. The American Army, for 
the most part, is in a formative stage. 
However, parts of that Army are moving 
out for service in bases that ring two- 
thirds of the earth’s circumference. (See 
page 14.) The difficulty from the military 
standpoint is that most of the new Army 
is a short-service Army and one that can 
be used only in the Western Hemisphere. 
As matters now stand, the land Army is 
much less likely to see early fighting than 
the Navy and air force. 

By moving into action with these 
American forces, President Roosevelt ob- 
viously expects to accomplish two things. 

First, he expects to insure that, if and 
when Hitler renews his attacks on Eng- 
land, American forces will be at hand to 
provide aid. 

Second, he expects to present to Hit- 
ler the alternative of attacking bases oc- 
cupied by Americans, and thereby of pre- 
cipitating war with the United States, or 
of drawing back from any plan to move 
this way in an effort to encircle England. 

Mr. Roosevelt told newspapermen that 
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in wartime any leader must put himself in 
the place of the enemy when seeking to 
determine the probable moves that lie 
ahead. The steps now under way represent 
a counter to any moves that Hitler may 
intend. They are taken deliberately at a 
time when Germany is moving the other 
way and is unable to retaliate. 

Out of these steps are to flow answers 
to many of the questions that have agi- 
tated the United States during months 
just past. The answers are these: 

Convoy. No longer a debatable issue. 
American warships and airplanes are en- 
gaged in convoy work. Of necessity, they 
are convoying American troop transports 
and supply ships going to Iceland, more 
than two-thirds of the way across the At- 
lantic. The convoy that protects Ameri- 
can ships can protect many British ships. 
It will help relieve the British Navy—al- 
ready badly depleted by losses—of the ne- 
cessity to police the seas in the area under 
American domination. Convoy work is car- 
ried out by the American Navy, with 
American sailors in American ships, there- 
by answering the question whether more 
American ships should be transferred to 
the British Navy for use. 

A.E.F. There now are a number of 
American expeditionary forces. One is go- 
ing to foreign soil in Iceland. Another is 
on its way to Trinidad and British Guiana. 
Still others are Gn Greenland and New- 
foundland and Bermuda and other foreign 
soil. These expeditionary forces are not 
yet large in total numbers, but they are 
growing. As many as 80,000 may be in the 
Iceland force. The new A. E. F.s are com- 
pact fighting forces, fully equipped and re- 
quiring supply from the homeland. 

Shooting. Hitler will decide when or 
whether it starts. Mr. Roosevelt has said 
that convoying may mean shooting and 
shooting is very close to war. There now is 
convoying by American armed forces. That 
convoying will require ships on the surface 
of the sea or under the sea to identify 
themselves. If they refuse, or if they 
shoot, there will be shooting in return. 

All of this means that the United States 
fast is making those strategic dispositions 
of her military and naval forces that the 
President said on May 27 would be made. 
Not all of those dispositions are being 
made in the Atlantic. Very important air 
and land and naval contingents are going 
to Alaska. Equally important contingents 
are going to the Philippines. Others are at 
Wake and Guam. American naval units 
are in the South Pacific. American air- 
planes are moving in important numbers 
for use by the British and Dutch in Sing- 
apore and in Borneo. American airplanes 
and munitions and American volunteers 
are going to China. 
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SECRETARY KNOX 
To shoot if shot at 


It is a world-wide field on which the 
influence of the U.S. is being felt today. 

At stake, as the highest American offi- 
cials see it, is the issue of world control. 
In the past, as at present, Great Britain 
and the United States have dominated the 
trade routes of the world and have made 
the rules under which commerce flows. 
The British and American empires, extend- 
ing to far corners of the earth, were the 
dominant empires and their governments 
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plaque in memory of Flying 


MEMORIAL TO AN 


A memorial 
Officer William Meade Lindsay Fiske, the 
first American flier with the RAF to be killed 
in this war. The plaque is in the crypt of 
London’‘s St. Paul’s cathedral next to a bust 
of George Washington. 


| 








were friendly. Now that dominance is 
threatened by Hitler and by Japan, who 
propose to run the world according to 
their rules after dividing up the British, 
and possibly the American, possessions. 

It is necessary for an understanding of 
President Roosevelt’s present strategy to 
understand the stake of this struggle as 
he sees it. That stake, essentially, is to de 
cide who is to be boss of the world in the 
future—Germany and her satellites, or the 
United States and her friends. 

If the decision is to go for this country 
and Britain, the official view is that it is 
necessary to do the following: 

To bottle up Germany: So long as Eng- 
land stands, the Germans are barred from 
a broad exit to the Atlantic through the 
North Sea and the English Channel. By 
moving into Iceland and possibly, later, 
by moving into Northern Ireland, the 
United States will help insure that Hitler 
does not conquer the British Isles. So long 
as Gibraltar stands, the Germans are 
barred from an outlet from the Mediter- 
ranean into the Atlantic. This means that 
the influence of the United States will be 
brought to bear to keep Spain from join- 
ing Germany and it means that, if the 
Germans move toward Gibraltar, this 
country or the British will move to occupy 
the Atlantic islands that control the ap 
proaches to the Mediterranean. 

To bottle up Japan: So long as Chinese 
resistance continues on the continent of 
Asia, Japan is prevented from realizing 
on her conquests to date. By aiding the 
Chinese, this country is helping to assure 
continued Chinese resistance. So long as 
Japan is barred from a southward move to 
the riches of the Dutch East Indies and 
British Malay States, that nation will be 
at the mercy of the British and American 
fleets and air forces. By strengthening 
Alaska and the Philippines and by arming 
the Dutch and British, America is block- 
ing Japan from a new aggressive move. 

The contest now under way is a world- 
wide contest. It involves a strategic use 
of American military and naval forces at 
many points in the world—both for pos- 
sible offensive operations and for defense 
if the war should turn sharply in favor of 
Hitler and Japan. 

Officials now frankly recognize that the 
time may be growing short when the 
United States can take a part in this gi- 
gantic contest and still not engage in the 
shooting use of her weapons. 

Two things now are clear: 

First, Hitler now cannot conquer Eng- 
land without clashing with the U.S. 

Second, Japan now cannot move south 
to Singapore or Borneo without risking a 
fight with the United States. 

Lines are tightly drawn. 
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The National Week 





ICELAND: KEY POINT 





IN NATION’S DEFENSE 


Importance of Northern Island to Outcome of Battle of Atlantic 


Establishment of U.S. 
base as move to assure 
delivery of British aid 


Around the year 1,000, a daring Norse- 
man from Iceland, Leif Ericsson, sailed 
west with his crew of Vikings and dis- 
covered the North American continent, 
which he called Vinland. 

Today, more than 900 years later, sail- 
ors and marines from the United States 
are acting the role of modern Vikings and 
are sailing east to Iceland. In garrisoning 
this formerly Danish-owned island, the 
defense of which President Roosevelt con- 
siders essential to the defense of the 
Western Hemisphere, the American forces 
find themselves 2,500 miles from New 
York and only 900 miles from Bergen, 
Norway. They are within 700 miles of 
Britain. 

Reports are that, when the American 
occupation is complete, the British and 
Canadian troops will be replaced or sup- 
plemented by at least 70,000 troops from 
the United States. But until that occu- 
pation is complete, the President an- 
nounces, reporters and photographers from 
the United States will not be permitted 
to visit the island. Purpose of this order, 
he says, is to prevent important military 
secrets from being given away. 

Iceland is off the beaten track of the 
world’s commerce and tourist travel. In 
the past, therefore, Americans have paid 
little attention to it. Now it has become 
this country’s most vital defense outpost 
in the Atlantic. The American people are 
asking what is the nature of this far-off 
island and what it means in the defense 
of this hemisphere. 

Why U.S. occupies Iceland: Late in 
May, the British reported that Germany 
was concentrating planes, ships and men 
in Norway. Fears were expressed that this 
might be a prelude to invasion of Iceland 
by air, similar to the conquest of Crete. 

Last week, President Roosevelt declined 
to reveal whether he had definite informa- 
tion that the Germans intended to attack 
Iceland. Instead, he said that in wartime 
one tries to anticipate what the other side 
will do. He implied that Iceland would 
have been a natural point of attack for the 
German forces. This brings up the ques- 
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tion: What could the Germans do if they 
captured Iceland? 

Military experts point out that, for Ger- 
many, possession of Iceland would have 
immeasurable value. From Iceland, Ger- 
man planes, surface raiders and subma- 
rines could prey on British shipping. Thus 
the German counterblockade could become 
much more effective and might threaten 
actually to cut off British supplies. 

Furthermore, Iceland would be a natural 
vantage point from which Germany could 
invade Ireland, England or even Canada 
and the United States. Iceland is one of 
the steppingstones across the Atlantic to 
which President Roosevelt referred in his 
radio address of May 27. From Iceland, an 
enemy could come in short hops to Green- 
land, then to Labrador or Newfoundland, 
and finally to the northeastern part of this 
country. 

Value of Iceland to U.S.: This Gov- 
ernment’s move is considered to have far 
more significance than merely the preven- 
tion of German attack on Iceland. 

For the United States, the value of hav- 
ing a base in Iceland is that possession 
of such a base can be of great advantage 
in helping Britain win the Battle of the 
Atlantic. American ships and planes, op- 
erating out of Iceland, can easily sweep 


LAST FEBRUARY BRITISH BREN GUNNERS FIRED AT GERMAN FLIERS .. . 
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the waters in the eastern part of the At 
lantic Ocean, all the way to Scotland and 
Ireland, according to the military experts 
With the use of planes based on aircraft 
carriers, the patrol could be even mor 
intensive, they declare. 

There is nothing to prevent ships for 
Britain from traveling with American con 
voys of supplies and troops to Iceland, 
Also, war goods could be carried in Amer: 
can ships to Iceland and then transferred 
to British ships. The United States Navy 
could convoy the American ships to Ice. 
land and then help to assure safe passage 
the rest of the way to England. 

In case Ireland or England should ke 
invaded by Germany, this country would 
be in position to send important help ina 
hurry from Iceland. This help might take 
the form of planes or ships, or even troops, ( 

On the other hand, if Britain takes the 
offensive against Germany, Iceland might a 
be important as a base for a possible at- 
tack on Narvik, in northern Norway. The the 
reason is that Iceland is closer to Narvik 


Sa ~~ So. Ae oe ke 
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than is any point in England or Scotland. sa 
Natural features: Military and naval | 
advisers to the U.S. are as much interest- f 5, 
ed in the natural environment of Iceland a 
as they are in her strategic lo¢ation. an 
They find that Iceland has an area of on 
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REYKJAVIK: A 


approximately 40,000 square miles—about 
the size of Kentucky and a little larger 
than Ireland. 

Only the lowland valleys and coastal 
inge, making up about one-fourth of the 
land surface, are habitable. The rest of the 
island is mountainous and wild, affording 
the Americans an opportunity for moun- 
tain climbing. The coastline is rugged and 
deeply indented with fjords. 

Climate: The name of Iceland and her 
far-north location suggest that her climate 
is extremely cold and that the ground is 
covered with ice. Actually, this is not the 
case. The climate, influenced by the Gulf 
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‘LEND-LEASE PORT’ 
From New York—2,500 miles: to Britain—700 miles 
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IN THE MAKING 








Stream nearby, is mild and moist. The 
average temperature in summer is 52 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and in winter is only two 
degrees below freezing. Winters in Ice- 
land are not as cold as in most countries 
of central and northern Europe. American 
forces will find the climate warmer than 
in Alaska or Newfoundland. 

Industries: Fishing and farming are 
two of the island’s main industries. Cod 
and herring are the principal fish caught, 
while hay and potatoes, due to the short 
summer, are the principal crops. The hay 
is used to feed sheep and some dairy cat- 
tle. Exports consist largely of fish and fish- 
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ery products, wool and furs. In 1939, Ice- 
land’s three best customers were the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, Denmark, and Germany, in 
the order named. The United States, 
fourth on the list, bought nearly $1,000,- 
000 of cod-liver oil. More recently, the 
Icelanders have found a market right at 
home for nearly all of their products, 
which the British Government has been 
glad to buy for the use of its troops. 

People: The total population of Ice- 
land is about 115,000. When American 
troops are added to the British and Ca- 
nadians already there, military men may 
be more numerous than civilians. About 
35,000 of the people live in the capital, 
Reykjavik, which has motion picture 
theaters, night clubs, museums, and a 
library. 

The people of Iceland are well-educated, 
cultured, and peace-loving. They say 
that, until the British occupied the is- 
land in 1940, they never had known a 
soldier. Last February, German bomb- 
ing planes flew from Norway over Ice- 
land and machine-gunned the British air- 
port. 

Which hemisphere? The question 
whether Iceland is in the Western Hem- 
isphere is being widely discussed in Con- 
gress and elsewhere. President Roosevelt 
says he does not know—that his view de- 
pends on which geographer he has talked 
with last. German propaganda placed the 
island in the Western Hemisphere when 
the British occupied it in 1940 and in the 
Eastern Hemisphere when this country 
took over its defense. 

If the Western Hemisphere is taken to 
begin at the twentieth meridian, Iceland 
is partly in the Western Hemisphere. 
Reykjavik and the more thickly popu- 
lated section are located on the west coast, 
west of the twentieth meridian, and fac- 
ing toward America and away from 
Europe. 

Symbol of democracy: Iceland was 
first settled in 874, and from 930 to 1264 
was an independent republic. In 1264, Ice- 
land recognized the rule of the king of Nor- 
way. Iceland and Norway both came un- 
der the rule of the Danish kings in 1381. 
When Norway seceded from Denmark in 
1814, Iceland stayed with Denmark. 

Since 1918, Iceland’s only connection 
with Denmark has been through the rule 
of a common king. But in May of this 
year, even that connection was broken 
when Iceland declared herself an inde- 
pendent country. 

In defending Iceland, the American 
troops will be defending the home of the 
oldest parliament in the world. This body, 
the Althing, was established in 930 and 
celebrated its thousandth anniversary only 
a few years ago. 
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OUR FAR-FLUNG ARMY 


Troops on Guard From Arctic to Equator in Defense of Hemisphere 


Widespread field of 
possible action presents 
complex tactical problems 


American military forces are moving 
week by week to far-off corners of the 
earth. From the Philippines and China, on 
the west, to Iceland on the east, from 
Alaska and Greenland, on the north, to 
British Guiana on the south, these forces 
are standing guard in defense of this coun- 
try and of the Western Hemisphere. 

At least 120,000 soldiers—as many as 
this country used to have in her whole 
standing army—already have been sent to 
stations outside of continental United 
States. There is talk of sending 70,000 more 
to Iceland. Every week sees big passenger 
liners, converted into troop ships, leaving 
American ports for the new strategic out- 
posts. 

The widespread field of action of these 
forces is being acutely realized now by 
Congress and the country for a special rea- 
son. This reason is the recommendation of 
Gen. George C. Marshall, chief of staff of 
the Army, that restrictions be lifted on the 
time and place of service of National 
Guardsmen and selectees. Gen. Marshall’s 
ideas have been embodied in three bills in- 
troduced in the Senate at his request by 
Senator Reynolds, chairman of the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. 





The vastness of the defense job being 
undertaken is brought home also by reports 
that Congress will be asked to expand the 
Army by another 300,000 men. This would 
increase it from the present 1,400,000 to 
more than 1,700,000. Equipment would be 
provided in addition for a reserve force of 
3,000,000 instead of 2,000,000. 

First reactions from congressional lead- 
ers indicate that the bills introduced by 
Senator Reynolds will provoke a long and 
vigorous debate on questions of this Gov- 
ernment’s military and foreign policies. 
For the American public, the measures 
sponsored by General Marshall are seen 
to bring the necessity of a fundamental 
decision—whether the program of hemi- 
sphere defense laid down by President 
Roosevelt thus far is to be adequately 
backed up, or whether the country is to re- 
treat from positions and responsibilities al- 
ready assumed. 

U.S. Army’s job: Service outside of 
continental United States is not in itself 
new for the American Army. Ever since 
the Spanish War, the Army has had gar- 
risons in Hawaii, Puerto Rico and the 
Philippines. Building of the Panama 
Canal sent units of the Army to Panama. 
Alaska has been an American possession 
ever since 1867 and has had to be guarded. 
Up until two years ago, there were units 
of the Army in China, and sailors and 
marines are still there. 


E —Harris Ewing 


CHINA: U.S. MOUNTED MARINES ARE STILL ON GUARD 


Outbreak of the present war and th 
threat of Axis domination of the worl 
have caused this Government to seek 
many more outlying bases. In 1940 the 
United States leased eight bases in the 
Atlantic from Great Britain. Last spring 
this country occupied Greenland. Now 
American sailors and Marines are in Ice. 
land, and officials are saying that units of 
the Army may follow. 

From Manila in the Philippines t 
Reykjavik in Iceland, the air-line dis 
tance is 6,400 miles. From Nome, Alaska, 
to Georgetown, British Guiana, the air 
line distance is 6,200 miles. Traveling 
distances between these points are far 
greater. 

The “Western Hemisphere” which the 
United States has undertaken to defend 
consists primarily of North, Central and 
South America—a land mass _ totaling 
nearly 15,000,000 square miles. But the 
land-and-water area of the hemisphere is 
more than 98,000,000 square miles—and 
the island outposts which guard the hemi- 
sphere take in a still greater portion of 
the earth’s surface. 

Complex planning involved: Defense of 
this area, which extends from the Arctic 
Circle to the Equator, involves prepara- 
tion for action in every sort of environ- 
ment. The Army’s general staff and war 
plans division must prepare for possible 
fighting in mountains, in jungles, in des- 
erts, and in snow and ice, as well as in the 
thickly populated areas of this country. 
Not only future strategy must be worked 
out. Plans must be made also for equip- 
ping the requisite number of men to 
carry out the strategy. In some places, as 
was true 30 years ago at the Panama 
Canal, the environment must be made 
over, to provide water and sanitation, and 
to prevent diseases like malaria. 

Something of the nature of the Army’s 
problem was indicated by President 
Roosevelt in his message to Congress last 
week, in which he referred to the possi- 
bility of a pincers movement against this 
country by Germany. One jaw of the 
pincers, he suggested, might strike from 
the south and involve the new bases in 
British Guiana and Trinidad. The other 
jaw might strike from the north and in- 
volve Iceland, Greenland and Newfound- 
land. Army strategists say they must be 
prepared to fight off an attack from 
either of these directions, or perhaps both 
at once. The latter case would involve 
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fighting both in the jungle and in the 
Arctic. 

Why Army is hampered: In undertak- 
ing this new and gigantic task, the high 
command of the Army finds that it must 
operate under two restrictions placed by 
Congress. One is that selectees cannot be 
retained in service longer than one year 
unless Congress declares a national emer- 
gency. The other is that neither National 
Guardsmen nor the selectees can be sent 
outside the Western Hemisphere. 

The trouble comes from the fact that 
it was found necessary to use the Regular 
Army men to train the Guardsmen and 
selectees. Units of the Army have men 
from all these groups in their ranks, as 
well as among their noncoms and com- 
missioned officers. As explained in official 
circles, to send the Guardsmen and se- 
lectees home at the end of their year will 
break up these units and destroy their 
efficiency. 

Army leaders point to what happened 
during the Revolutionary and Civil Wars, 
when men who had signed up for short 
terms of enlistment went home in the 
midst of the fighting. They are wonder- 
ing if they are going to lose many of their 
trained men this summer, just when 
events are coming to a crisis. 

The second restriction, that Guards- 
men and selectees cannot be sent outside 
the Western Hemisphere, likewise is con- 
sidered a handicap by the Army com- 
mand. They point to the case of Iceland, 
which is claimed by some to be wholly in 
the Eastern Hemisphere and by others to 


§ be at least partly in the Western. 


The issue before Congress: The bills 
sponsored by General Marshall and intro- 
duced by Senator Reynolds would lift 
both restrictions. 
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Opposition to lengthening the terms of 
service comes principally from members 
of Congress who argue that an implied 
contract was made with the Guardsmen 
and selectees—particularly the latter— 
and the contract should not be broken. 

Talk of compromise is heard. One sug- 
gestion is that the Guardsmen and selec- 
tees be asked to volunteer for longer serv- 
ice. Inducements would be offered in the 
form of a cash bonus and a guarantee 
against being called back later. 

The case of Iceland: There are indica- 
tions that, while Congress debates, the 
question will be highlighted by the Army’s 
predicament concerning Iceland. The initial 
occupation was made by sailors and ma- 
rines. Army units had not been sent, up to 
the end of last week, and Army spokesmen 
were vague as to when they would be sent. 

Two divisions composed entirely of Reg- 
ular Army men are available. But the 
Army command is reported to be reluctant 
to send units consisting partly of Regulars, 
partly of Guardsmen and partly of se- 
lectees. Under the present laws, such units 
would have to be broken up after a short 
time, with trained men, upon completing 
their terms, being replaced by recruits. 

Some Congressmen are said to be won- 
dering what the public reaction would be 
if inadequate forces were left in Iceland 
and were slaughtered by a German attack. 

U.S. and the future: Advocates of 
lifting the restrictions say that it is time 
the United States should recognize its true 
place in the world, and act accordingly. 
They declare that events are forcing this 
country to inherit the role of Britain as a 
world power. And they point out that, as 
has long been the case with the British 
Empire, it is already true that the “sun 
never sets” on the United States Army. 
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ALASKA: ONE OF THE MANY NEW AIR BASES IN THE ARCTIC 
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Expanding Our Plant Capacity: 


Industry Prepares For Long War 


Billions of Dollars in Orders as Basis for Long-range Planning 


More steel, aluminum, 
electric power to meet 
growing defense needs 


Defense and British-aid plans are enter- 
ing a new expansion phase. The enlarged 
arms program calls for at least $15,000,- 
000,000 additional spending for the Army, 
Navy, merchant ships and British lend- 
lease aid. Defense spending plans now 
mount up to more than $60,000,000.000. 
Of that total, only about $6,500,000,000 
actually has been spent. 

The steadily increasing scope of the de- 
fense program is forcing industry to en- 
large its productive capacity. A long fight 
over big-scale expansion of steel, electric 
power and other industries is ending. A 
year ago it seemed industry could fill de- 
fense orders merely by putting idle capac- 
ity to work and by adding to capacity to 
meet special defense requirements. Now 
the idea is taking root that industrial ca- 
pacity must be increased greatly to handle 
the fast-growing defense program and pro- 
vide more aid for England. 

The expansionist mood prevails in the 
Office of Production Management. Dollar- 
a-year men who left business posts to help 
in defense now see eye to eye with New 
Dealers on expansion proposals. Hitler’s 
effort to beat the British blockade by get- 
ting food and raw material resources from 
Russia partly accounts for the swing 
toward long-range expansion of defense 
plans. 

Expansion projects emerging from the 
enlarged defense program shape up as fol- 
lows in major industries: 

Aluminum: Eight new aluminum vlants 
have been recommended by OPM. They 
are expected to involve outlay of more 
than $250,000,000, in addition to $300,- 
000,000 expansion already under way. The 
new plants are designed to raise United 
States capacity 600,000,000 pounds to a 
total of 1,400,000,000 pounds yearly by 
the end of 1942. Plant sites will be mainly 
in the South and Northwest. 

Magnesium: OPM has recommended 
expansion of magnesium facilities to 400,- 
000,000 pounds yearly compared with 
present capacity of 30,000,000 pounds a 
year. Increased capacity to provide this 
lightweight metal for airplanes and other 
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defense needs will involve expenditure of 
$100,000,000 or more. Plant locations 
probably will center in the South and the 
Pacific Coast. 

Steel: Defense planners have asked 
steel producers to look into the possibili- 
ties of building 10,000,000 tons additional 
steel capacity, from iron mines to finished 
steel mills. A $100,000,000 expansion of 
Pacific Coast steel capacity already has 
been assured, to add 1,556,000 tons of 
capacity. 

Some steel companies are going ahead 
with special projects to increase capacity 


pansion is expected, possibly to the extent 
of $50,000,000. 

Chemicals: Substantial capital expendi. 
tures are indicated for increase in produc- 
tive capacity for various chemicals. Need 
for more chemical capacity grows partly 
out of the shift from metals to plastics to 
conserve scarce materials for defense. Gov- 
ernment has allotted more than $400,000, 
000 for expansion of capacity to make ex- 
plosives. 

Oil: The oil industry is expected to 
spend several hundred million dollars in 
the next two or three years for pipe lines, 
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NOT FARMERS—BUT GROUNDBREAKERS FOR NEW INDUSTRIAL PLANTS .. . 


for making alloys and armor plate and to 
widen raw material bottlenecks, pending 
decisions on general expansion. United 
States Steel intends to spend $85,000,000 
in the Pittsburgh area. An increase of 
10,000,000 tons in the industry’s capacity, 
it is estimated, would involve expenditure 
of $1,000,000,000 or more. 

Synthetic -rubber: A start has been 
made, with private and Government 
funds, toward expanding capacity for pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, to take the place 
of the imported natural’ product in event 
supplies from the Far East are curtailed or 
cut off.. More Government-financed ex- 


new refining capacity for aviation gasoline 
and other facilities to tie in with defense. 
Many new oil tankers will be constructed. 
New pipe lines from the South and Mid- 
continent to Eastern consuming markets 
partly will substitute for tankers diverted 
to British aid. 

Copper and zinc: United States is 
meeting increased defense needs for cop- 
per, zinc and lead by importing from Latin 
America. Some additional capacity may be 
built in the United States for expanding 
supply of nonferrous metals and for ex- 
ploiting home deposits of manganese, chro- 
mite and other ores containing scarce met- 
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The National Week 





als. Imports seem to be chief reliance for 
added strategic metal supply, as long as 
ships are available. 

Rail equipment: Railroads have planned 
the greatest equipment buying in 20 years 
to handle the expected increase in traffic 
from war industry. (See page 30.) Rail- 
roads expect to spend $1,500,000,000 be- 
tween now and the end of 1943, mostly to 
acquire 380,000 freight cars. The peak of 
this rail equipment building is scheduled 
for 1943. 

Electric power: Hundreds of millions of 
dollars in private and Government funds 
will be expended for increasing electric 
power capacity, especially in the South 
and West to provide extra power for alu- 
minum, steel, airplane, shipbuilding and 
other defense projects. 

Government-financed hydroelectric proj- 
ects are being accelerated. Plans call for 
at least $90,000,000 additional facilities 
to be operated by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to generate power for aluminum 


$3,000,000,000 and involve construction of 
more than 1,300 ships. 

Miscellaneous: Huge railroad, ship- 
building, clectric power and other equip- 
ment requirements over next few years 
will necessitate improvement and enlarge- 
ment of various plants furnishing machin- 
ery, tools, forgings, materials. Much of this 
miscellaneous expansion will be privately 
financed. Tool-making capacity is being 
increased greatly. 

Priority control to stop nondefense use 
of scarce metals will be an important influ- 
ence in limiting general industrial expan- 
sion. However, industries essential to de- 
fense are getting preference ratings to give 
them an open road for expansion. Already 
priority ratings near the top have been 
granted by OPM to railroad equipment, 
ships, tools. Such projects as TVA power 
developments and oil pipe lines also are in 
line for high priority ratings. 

Defense spending generates need for in- 
creased industrial capacity as the arms 





plants. The St. Lawrence Waterway proj- 
ect, now being pushed by the Administra- 
tion for approval by Congress, is partly 
for electric power. 

New regional power developments, such 
as proposed extension of Tennessee Valley 
Authority development to the Cumber- 
land River, may come to the front as de- 
fense planning evolves into still longer- 
range projects. 

Shipbuilding: Merchant shipbuilding 
yards along Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific 
Coasts and on the Great Lakes will be ex- 
panded for the growing defense program. 
Merchant shipbuilding plans approximate 
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. THAT WILL FEED RAW MATERIALS INTO U.S. AIRCRAFT PLANTS 


program grows. Nobody can foretell accu- 
rately how much extra capacity will be 
needed. Proposals for added capacity in 
steel, power, chemicals are based partly 
on assumption of increases in the defense 
program. Some officials contend the Unit- 
ed States must spend $100,000,000,000 to 
overcome Germany’s armament lead. 
What is clearly indicated, some officials 
say, is that the magnitude of defense prep- 
arations suggests record-breaking indus- 
trial expansion for a period of a few years. 
Plant enlargements already in the contract 
stage or in prospect are estimated at ap- 
proximately $6,000,000,000. This total 


may climb as the defense program moves 
forward. 

Financing of large-scale plant expan- 
sion offers fewer obstacles than threats of 
shortages in materials, skilled men, electric 
power and transportation. Government 
agencies are providing most of the funds 
for defense industrial facilities. The Treas- 
ury and Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion borrow the funds at low interest rates 
from banks, large investing institutions 
and from individuals through sale of de- 
fense bonds. 

Contracts for defense industrial facili- 
ties clearing through OPM to the end of 
May totaled $3,106,000,000. Public financ- 
ing covered $2,300,000,000, or nearly 75 
per cent of the total. Private financing 
accounted for $770,000,000. Funds for 
such big projects as the steel, aluminum 
and magnesium plants in the new expan- 
sion phase will come mostly from the 
Government. 

Postwar use of the tremendous plant 
projected for defense and British aid is a 
worry to many industrialists and Govern- 
ment officials. Opposition of businessmen 
to hasty wholesale increase of capacity 
was founded in part on the fear that the 
United States after the emergency would 
be left with a troublesome surplus of 
plants. 

Now, as the defense orders pile high, the 
“emergency” looks more and more like a 
long-range affair. Defense planning is tend- 
ing toward preparation for a long war, 
particularly if Germany gets Russian food 
and raw materials in sufficient quantity 
to withstand the sea blockade for years. 

Billions of dollars in actual orders for 
ships, airplanes, munitions, railroad equip- 
ment are something concrete for industri- 
alists to steer by. Defense contracts ap- 
proximate $25,000,000,000. Many more 
billions in contracts remain to be let. As 
the Army and Navy place orders for guns 
and ships, as merchant shipbuilding ex- 
pands, then need for steel, power, railroad 
cars becomes more apparent. That need is 
becoming clear now in the broadening of 
defens2 spending plans. 

Many of the expansion projects under 
way or planned are rated as largely or 
wholly military projects, destined to go 
into temporary or lasting discard after 
defense orders have been completed. These 
include airplane, shell-loading, explosives, 
small arms plants, costing hundreds of 
millions of dollars. But no ruthless post- 
war scrapping of armament plants is an- 
ticipated, comparable with what happened 
after the World War. Instead, thinking is 
along the lines of creating firm foundations 
for a war industry in the United States, 
ready for quick action in event of another 
emergency. 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Men, Ships and Money 


Executive Explains Funds Must Keep Pace With Arms 


Conversion of merchant 
vessels for naval use. 
Need for retaining selectees 


From the President’s “inner sanctum” 
—the White House oval study—news for 
Americans is piped through devious and 
circuitous channels. 

Most direct is the personal message to 
the people through Congress. Example: 
The message telling of the Iceland coup. 

Less direct, more subtle are the casually 
dropped words by high officials after con- 
ferring with the President. Examples: 
Wendell Willkie’s suggestion that it might 
not be such a bad idea te have bases in 
Ireland and Scotland; Secretary Knox’s 
implication that hereafter Navy gunners 
will not have to wait until they see the 
whites of the U-boats’ periscopes—before 
shooting. (See page 9.) 

More direct, less subtle are the words 
the President himself lets fall at his reg- 
ular semiweekly press conferences. Exam- 
ple: Last week, in talking about his new 
requests for defense money, the President 
stressed that no startling deductions could 
be drawn. The plain truth of the matter, 
he said, was that the defense program was 
far ahead of the original schedule. 

Listed in the new request for money was 
one item of $400,000,000 for maintenance 
and repair of defense installation on mer- 
chant ships. The President was asked 
whether that didn’t suggest the arming of 
merchantmen. Mr. Roosevelt was certain 
it did not. It meant, rather, installation of 
antimagnetic mine equipment. 

A voice from the rear volleyed the in- 
formation that it cost only about $30,000 
to install this equipment on one ship. Mr. 
Roosevelt wondered aloud where that in- 
formation came from. The voice from the 
rear said it could be found in the deficiency 
bill hearings. There was scattered laughter 
from the newsmen. 

The President then revealed that out of 
the $400,000,000 would also come money 
for converting certain vessels for naval 
use, and, when you convert ships into cer- 
tain types of naval vessels, he added, the 
cost of conversion sometimes exceeds the 
original cost of construction. 

In response to another question, the 
President said he didn’t see how these new 
mammoth appropriations (about $8,000,- 
000,000 requested in 24 hours) could have 
any material effect on the tax bill now be- 
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CANADIAN BILLBOARD PARTNERS—ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL 
A cigarette manufacturer spent $72,000 for the display 


fore Congress. That bill, Mr. Roosevelt 
pointed out, was designed to meet im- 
mediate defense needs. He assumed a new 
tax bill, to be drafted next winter, would 
take into consideration these new requests 
of his for cash. 

Earlier in the week, the White House, 
through Presidential Secretary Steve Early, 
severely criticized Senator Wheeler for 
jumping the gun on the Iceland occupa- 
tion. At his meeting with the press there 
was implied criticism from the President 
on charges made by Senator Taft that this 
country is building naval and air bases for 
Britain in Northern Ireland. Without spe- 
cifically referring to the Senator, the Presi- 
dent said it wouldn’t surprise him to know 
that American workmen and materials are 
being employed at British expense on at 
least 50 bases scattered throughout the 
Empire. There wasn’t anything wrong 
about that as far as he could see. 

Neither was there anything wrong, as 
far as the President could see, in retaining 
some draftees and National Guardsmen 
beyond their one-year term of training. 
The question, Mr. Roosevelt explained at 
his first press conference of the week, was 
simply one of efficiency. As an example: 
If draftee and Guard personnel were with- 
drawn suddenly from an antiaircraft de- 
tachment in Hawaii, the action would in- 
jure seriously that unit’s efficiency until 


the major portion of the detachment could 
be replaced and reconstructed around raw 
recruits. However, the President indicated, 
he does not plan to send a message to 
Congress on the subject, since he feels that 
both the Senate and the House sufficiently 
understand the problem. 

It was at this same conference that Mr. 
Roosevelt definitely refused to draw any 
line of demarcation between the Western 
Hemisphere and the eastern half of the 
world. Any definition of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, the President said, depends merely 
on which geographer one has consulted 
last. The President refused to say whether 
he considered Iceland inside or outside the 
Western Hemisphere. The whole problem 
reminded him of a lady companion on a 
boat trip to Norway who said, “By Jove! 
We just crossed the Arctic Circle. Where 
is it? I did not see it.” 

White House counterpoint: A rookie 
taxicab driver dropped Wendell Willkie 
off at the side basement entrance. Recog- 
nized by a door policeman, he wandered 
upstairs unheralded for his luncheon chat 
with the President. 

A knowing Embassy chauffeur rolled So- 
viet Ambassador Oumansky up to the 
front entrance in a smart Zic (Russian 
idea of a Packard). The car sported a 
winged red radiator cap, a red sickle and 
star shield. 
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ey CUTTING JOB is simple. Only a soluble ° 
oil is needed. Yet pressure may hit 100,000 Call In 
Ibs. per sq. inch! Heat may shoot up to 1000° F.! 


On really tough jobs, heat and pressure are com- 
plicated by the need for watch-like accuracy...in- 7 


tricate machining. Special cutting oils are needed! ae 


Today —Socony-Vacuum helps make “short ee 
cuts” possible, speeding vital defense production. for Correct or 75 Years \ 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY »INC.,and Affiliates: 
Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corporation of California 
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Price increases in the present war period show a strik- 
ing parallel to the World War. In the 22 months since Sep- 
tember, 1939, wholesale prices in this country have in- 
creased 13 per cent. Twenty-two months after war was 
declared in 1914, prices had climbed 20 per cent. 

This parallel, shown in the Pictogram, has forced 
Government price watchers to ask: Will the World War 
experience be repeated in the months ahead? The chart 
being studied by Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
reveals that prices had only begun to rise in 1916, and 
continued steadily and sharply for four years, ending in 
May, 1920, with prices 145 per cent above prewar levels. 

Many conditions that prevailed during the World 
War are present today. The Government is preparing to 
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pour billions of dollars into war materials—more, in fact, 
than was spent during the last war. American industry 
is being forced to curtail production of peacetime goods, 
and the curtailment may be more drastic today in some 
fields, such as automobiles, aluminum and nickel plate. 
At the same time, more dollars are being poured into 
workingmen’s pockets to pay for a limited amount of 
goods. This is the basic condition for an inflationary 
price rise, and Mr. Henderson recognizes that the same 
underlying forces are at work today as in 1916. 
However, there are differences as well as similarities 
between the two war periods. The most important dif- 
ference is that Government officials, businessmen and 
workers are more acutely aware of the situation today 
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than they were 25 years ago, and appear more willing to 
co-operate in keeping prices in line. Another difference is 
the fact that taxes today are geared to recover more of the 
dollars the Government spends, thereby reducing the 
purchasing power of individual buyers. The tax brake on 
inflation may be tightened by Congress. 

A third difference is seen in the early attempt by Mr. 
Henderson to keep prices within bounds. This attempt, 
indeed, may be responsible for the fact that the average 
price level is still below the World War level at a com- 
parable date. An analysis of price increases shows that 
uncontrolled commodities, such as farm products, tex- 
tiles, furniture and foods, have increased more rapidly 
than in the last war. In some fields where the Price Ad- 
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ministrator has acted, however, the increases have been 
less. These include metals, leather, chemicals and paper. 
Iron and steel prices, in fact, are reported to be lower 
today than they were 22 months ago. 

These results explain Mr. Henderson’s statements that 
the Office of Price Administration and Civilian Supply 
needs more authority. To date OPACS has depended 
largely upon voluntary co-operation to prevent sharp 
price increases. Now the agency is requesting legislation 
which will permit more formal price schedules with ade- 
quate penalties for violation. OPACS appears definitely 
to need more power to clamp ceilings on wages and ma- 
terials, the principal cost items in production. If this pow- 
er is granted, World War price peaks may be avoided. 
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Y hen you buy a General Motors car there are several things | 
you may take for granted. 


Itisa good piece of engineering, well-designed and well- made. 
It is a good value for the money. It will keep running years on 
end. When you are done with it, it finds a ready market. 


These are only highlights, yet even these call for far more than. 
General Motors research and manufacturing: resources, essential 
as they are. 


They. involve the skilled collaboration of some 18,000 
local businessmen, General Motors dealers, whose job it is to 
bring our cars to market and serve the customers who buy them. 


Without such collaboration volume would be less and prices 
higher, in vicious spiral; research impeded; reliable repair and 
maintenance service hard to find; your oe car a drug on 
the market. 


Under such: handicaps the automobile rentd: never have grown 
to be the-serviceable instrument of transportation for millions 
that it is today: 


That is why we say that in the endeavor to give you greater 
value and greater satisfaction from your automobile dollars, . 
General Motors dealers put their. shgulders to the’ same 

» wheel with ours. 


That is why we call then partners in progress with on; and 
: bela ‘the communities in which ey live. 
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Majority of Editors Approve President's Action as Necessary Step \ 


A few commentators hold 
Executive should have 
consulted Congress first 


The overwhelming majority of com- 
menting newspapers approve President 
Roosevelt’s action in sending United 
States naval forces to Iceland. They argue 
that possession of the new base strength- 
ens this country’s defenses and simplifies 
the task of delivering aid to England. A few 
criticize the President for not consulting 
Congress before ordering the occupation. 

Representing the isolationist point of 
view, the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.) 
argues for a small minority: “The next 
step, if Iceland is an example, might be 
American expeditionary forces to seize the 
Cape Verde Islands and the Azores, and 
even Dakar in West Africa, which by no 
stretch of imagination is in this hemi- 
sphere. The President has already pointed 
to these distant spots as ‘threats,’ if the 
Nazis were to be on them. Many grave 
foreign obligations and movements, criti- 
cally affecting the position of the United 
States and its peace and people, are being 
taken with an increasing tempo and with- 
out previous consultation with the people 
through their Congress. Occupation of Ice- 
land pushes the American gun near where 
Europe is in conflagration.” 

“In explanation of the course taken,” it 
is observed by the New Bedford (Mass.) 
Mercury (Ind.), “President Roosevelt 
points out the three-dimensional threat 
that would exist in the event of German 
occupation. Greenland and the northern 
portion of the North American continent 
would be menaced and Atlantic shipping 
and the flow of American munitions to 
England would be endangered. It is grati- 
fying that the island was not seized by 
force, but was arranged with the explicit 
approval of the Premier of Iceland.” 

“This move,” explains the Cleveland 
(Ohio) Plain Dealer (Ind. Dem.) , “means 
above all that the United States is de- 
termined to deliver war goods to Britain. 
Convoys en route. to the British Isles will 
have the protection of the American Navy 
as far as Iceland. From there it is but a 
short voyage to England.” 

“The danger of American involvement 
in the war, needless to say,” according to 
the New York Journal of Commerce 
(Ind.), “has been brought so much nearer 
by the occupation of Iceland. The final 
decision, however, still rests with Germany. 
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‘Git THAR FUSTEST WITH THE MOSTEST’ 


If that country, especially now that she is 
preoccupied so deeply in Russia, prefers to 
keep the United States in a status of non- 
belligerency, no matter what the provoca- 
tion, she can ignore the move in Iceland as 
she has the many other strong measures 
taken by this country to aid Britain.” 

“Tt had to be that way,” concludes the 
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_HE DIDN‘T MISS THE BUS 


Rep.) . 
today, they have to be made first and an. J nat 
nounced afterward.” for 





(Calif.) Chronicle (Ind.§ ! 


“As moves are made in this world § pri 


San Francisco 


“The bases that the United States js } side 
now establishing,” contends the New York } The 
Times (Ind. Dem.) , “should not be mere. } Her 
ly for a passive ‘defense.’ Such bases not § eler 
only involve a drain on shipping and fhis 
other resources, but require large massés } min 
of static troops. What is most important fin s 
about Iceland is that it is not only a base }nori 
for defending the island itself, but a base} s 
for patrolling the sea lanes and for re- {ures 
taliatory offensive action if it should ever § chee 
be attacked.” 

“One paragraph in the letter of the 
Prime Minister of Iceland, outlining the 
terms of occupation,” declares the New} 








York Sun (Ind.), “ought not to be over-fnove 
looked. It is the one which pledges the{no ] 
United States not only to recognize ftion: 


the independence and sovereignty of Ice-jcond 
land after the war, but also to exercise its }be 1 
best efforts ‘with those powers which wi 
negotiate the peace treaty’ to see tha 
these also recognize Iceland’s independ- 
ence and sovereignty. This seems designed 
to provide the American Government 
with a seat at the peace conference, re-}(Ma 
gardless of whether it becomes an active ftion’ 
participant in the war. That is, it can}by 
claim admission in its own right or as anh 
agent of Iceland.” 
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The Pro and Con of National Issues 





“Efforts to Control 


ep 


(Ind. 
vorld 
1 an- 


Administration attempts to control 
prices are criticized by a majority of the 
nation’s press, which holds that such ef- 
forts, to be successful, must take into con- 
sideration all factors entering into prices. 
They argue that Price Administrator Leon 
mere. } Henderson has disregarded costs and other 
s not }elements in determining prices, and that 
and his actions are inconsistent with the Ad- 
1assés |ministration’s attempts to keep up prices 
rtant Jin special lines, such as farm goods. A mi- 
. base }nority of the commenting editors empha- 
base fsize that, even though price control meas- 
yr re-Vures contain faults, they are a necessary 
| ever §check against inflation. 
“Henderson’s proposals,” declares the 
f the|St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch (Ind.), 
g the |“may not have been perfect. Any effort 
~ New Sat this kind of control will, of course, be a 
_ over-fnovel experience in this country. There is 
es the§no precedent for it. Under normal condi- 
ognize ftions, we would have none of it. But the 
of Ice-Jeonditions are not normal. The effort must 
ise its}be made. No doubt, it will need refine- 
ch witfpents as it develops in practice. The thing 
e thafymat must be done now is to give it a 
epend- chance and to keep the American economy 
signed Jon an even keel.” 
mnmentf “It is plain,” contends the Worcester 
ice, te-|(Mass.) Gazette (Ind.), “that the na- 
active ftion’s economic troubles cannot be solved 
it canfby hand-waving or promiscuous law pass- 
r as anjmg or order issuing. While Congress is 
ing to devise a way to raise taxes for 
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“Ding” in New York Herald-Tribune 
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defense costs, the executive branch is arbi- 
trarily eliminating sources of income. A 
rounded program is necessary and it can 
succeed only if tax sources are considered 
simultaneously with price fixing and profit 
limitations.” 

“If Government control of prices is to 
be successful long,” says the Joplin (Mo.) 


Fitzpatrick in St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


aod ne = 






NO. 1 BOTTLENECK 


Globe (Ind.), “it will have to be operated 
on the principle of control all along the line. 
It must apply to the producers of raw ma- 
terials, finished products and wholesale 
and retail distribution. Unless it does all 
this it cannot succeed permanently. But if 
it does all this it will be a miracle.” 

“Price fixing,” states the Emporia 
(Kans.) Gazette (Ind.), “is better than 
inflation. For the only cure of inflation 
is revolution. No civilized country ever 
has gone down the road to inflation with- 
out plunging into the shambles of revo- 
lution. . . We have a peaceful, organized 
Government that is trying with its power 
and intelligence to avert inflation and to 
keep the U.S. a civilized nation.” 

“Mr. Henderson,” says the New York 
Sun (Ind.), “has already shown that he 
does not recognize wages as a constituent 
of cost. His course of action since he was 
appointed shows that he believes in using 
price control as a social weapon by which 
profits which he considers excessive may be 
reduced. Price control thus becomes a mat- 
ter of Mr. Henderson’s judgment or his 
social conscience. It would be odd indeed 
if he applied to the affairs of his own de- 
partment a philosophy which he does not 
apply to the affairs of business in general.” 

“It would be dangerous,” in the opinion 
of the Rockford (Ill.) Morning Star (Rep.), 
“to lay down a rule that we could have 
price fixing, hig ‘and good profits in 
an expanding p n; but it is obvious 
that we cannoi price fixing, high 
wages and good pruits in declining pro- 
duction. Something has to give and, if 
prices are to be arbitrary, then the items 
that give are wages and profits.” 

“The Administration itself continues to 
make price control extremely difficult,” 
maintains the Providence (R.I.) Journal 
(Ind.), “by maintaining a_ preferential 
price policy for agriculture, by meekly 
acquiescing in settlement of strikes on the 
basis of wage increases . . . and by refus- 
ing to offer a tax bill that would reach all 
the individual incomes that contribute the 
purchasing power on which inflation feeds.” 

“The Administration’s present moves to 
keep prices down,” argues the Savannah 
(Ga.) Morning News (Dem.), “are hin- 
dered by its commitments since 1933 to 
send prices up. These commitments did 
not end with the present defense emer- 
gency. Recently the President signed the 
bill to assure farmers 85 per cent instead 
of 75 per cent of the parity price. The Ag- 
riculture Department in announcing an- 
other sharp rise in crop prices took pains 
to point out that they are still not up to 
parity levels. In the coal strike the Admin- 
istration practically promised that the op- 
erators would get higher prices to meet 
wage increases.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
abl J tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 


JULY 18, 


The Onitiiong 





AFTER ICELAND, WHAT? i 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


American marines have gone to Iceland—about 
2,500 miles away. 

American marines have been stationed for many 
years in China—about 6,000 miles away. 

Both points are outside what has been sometimes 
called “our hemisphere.” And there’s a war on in the 
Pacific between Japan and China just as there is a 
war on in the Atlantic between two major powers. 

As Commander-in-Chief of our Army and Navy, 
the President has always had the constitutional au- 
thority, without asking for action by Congress, to 
dispatch American military and naval forces to pro- 
tect American interests in any quarter of the globe. 
From a strictly historical standpoint, Mr. Roosevelt 
is acting lawfully and in accordance with precedent. 

But in addition there is the realistic application of 
constitutional precedents to a new situation. While 
there are many observers who will debate the merits 
of our national policy, the military advisers upon 
whom the President must depend for full information 
and advice with which to protect the republic, have 
laid down some basic principles of national defense. 

One of these principles is that since the develop- 
ment of the airp)ane for war purposes, defense against 
sudden attack involves a distinct anticipation of all 
hostility, limited only by the flying range of the 
latest bombers of a probable enemy. 

A simple way to express it is to say that today the 
first line of defense of the people of the United States 
is any island or country in either the Eastern or the 
Western Hemisphere from which an aggressor nation 
can launch an air attack against us. 


RISK OF SHOOTING From Iceland it is but a few 
IF NAZIS ATTACK hours by airplane to Canadian 
OUR SUPPLY SHIPS territory which is adjacent to our 
territory. Once we put marines 
in Iceland we must safeguard the approaches to the 
ports. This means that by naval and aerial patrol we 
must clear the waters around Iceland of any sub- 
marines attempting to establish a blockade against 
American supply ships. Obviously this may involve 
shooting if the hostile submarines or aircraft insist on 
a blockade. It will involve no shooting at all if the 
American supply ships are not interfered with as 
they carry food and munitions to our battalions. 
But the same reasoning which covers the need for 
protecting our forces in Iceland applies to the mili- 


al 
rm 


tary need of occupying any and all bases in the At. 
lantic from which an aggressor nation could launcf 
an air attack against us. That is why Wendell Will. 
kie after a talk with President Roosevelt last weegY 
suggested that the United States might occupy basa 
in Northern Ireland or in Scotland. It is a logicap™ 
evolution of the military strategy which previously“ 
brought about the occupation by American forces off ! 
bases in Greenland and Iceland and in Bermuda, Ney- 
foundland, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
WE NEED BASES But, it will be urged rightly}® 
FOR DEFENSE the sending of American troop 
AGAINSTINVASION to belligerent territory—North}™ 
ern Ireland and Scotland—¥"® 
would be “intervention” in the war between Britaiaf 
and Germany. This has, however, been said with m#° 
spect to the dispatch by our Government of militaf 7 
tools and personnel to the territory of Canada whic” 
is at war with Germany. It is not a new interpretation ¥ 
What is being done for the moment in Iceland and 
what may lie ahead through the establishment 0 
bases in Northern Ireland is not dealt with here of” 
the academic grounds of how much or how litti@™ 
“intervention” is involved but on the basis of whethey™ 
the move is or is not consistent with the broad miliP” 
tary plan by our experts to defend the people of they" 
United States and render them secure against invasioif* 
by air now or if Britain is subsequently defeated. 
We need not debate whether the Nazis actually wif 
or will not attack us. Nobody will deny that tha? 
policy of the United States Government of direct aif 
to a belligerent has given the Nazis sufficient prov 
cation from a strictly legal basis to open hostilitief * 
against us, though to be sure, the Nazis never hava 
been much troubled about legal justification—a factom * 
which makes protective neutrality for nonbelligeres}” 
countries somewhat different than it ever was befor 
in the domain of so-called international law. ef 
So long then as the Nazis are hostile to us and™ E 
are openly hostile to them, a military man must insi9 M 
that precautions of a strategic nature should be taken 
One of these was consummated last week when J 
established an air base in Iceland from which o 
patrols can roam far and wide in the Atlantic and ¢ 
tect hostile submarines that threaten our supp) pa 
ships. ~ 
The next step is to establish a base somewhere! 
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ogigiies News 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 
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» British Isles. For, obviously, if heavy bombers 
flying to England in seven or eight hours every 
Ay direct from Canadian bases on this side of the 
antic, the same distance and time is involved for 
capourney the other way by Hitler’s airmen. 

vioull olonel Lindbergh has assured us that Germany 
not built any long range bombers capable of at- 
king us but none of us can be sure that the Colonel 
0 visited there before the war began knows what 
Nazis have been building since September 1939. 
rightly PY would belie their own ability to handle aircraft 
trom demonstrated by their Stuka bombers and other 
North fentific achievements if they had not availed them- 
tland—¥"es by this time of the opportunity to build bomb- 
Britaid with a wide cruising radius. 

with ref? protect the United States, therefore, against 
ble invasion, the military plan must be to occupy 
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militar * - : 
a whic American forces any base in the Atlantic near 
‘etation® coast of Africa or near the continent of Europe 


ich can thwart an invasion by hostile airplanes. 
and and 
he southern approaches to England from America 


ment oy”, : - ' 
here @ infested with submarines. A base on the territory 
wy little neutral Ireland would be of strategic advantage to 


whethe in protecting the routes to Iceland. For reasons of 
ad mil lomacy it is likely that the first step would be 
'e of tepet in Northern Ireland which is under the sov- 
invasionfisnty of the British Empire. This would inevitably 
cated: d to the establishment of an American base in 
ally wil thern Eire which is no longer under British sov- 
that theapenty: In fact it would be far better if the United 
irect ail tes upon the invitation of the Irish Government 
t prove re to occupy a naval and aerial base in Eire using 
ostilitieg S@mMe procedure as was invoked by the Govern- 
ame havgtt Of Iceland. It is not a belligerent act to estab- 
_a facto 2 base in a neutral country upon the invitation 
elligerene™ Government of that country. 

as belo ERICA MUST 


s and wERESTALL HITLER 
it MOVE ON EIRE munitions to help safeguard her 


The Irish Government has al- 
ready asked us for arms and 











ust i 
* take neutrality. We have hesitated 
when weve them but we would certainly have no hesitation 






hich oul" if the Government of Eire should permit us to 

c and deg'PY an aerial and naval base from which to oper- 

r supp) yagainst any submarines or aircraft that could 
taten our shores. 

ewhere iff” Nazi plan of strategy is to seize Ireland just as 

mas Russia is conquered. This would strangle 








ilitary logic calls for a base in Ireland to protect us—Our bombers 
ake the journey now in 8 hours and so could Hitler's 
rmen if they flew to U.S. from an Irish base. 





England and threaten us because it would give Ger- 
many a base only a few hours away from Canada. 

The military man of proper qualification today 
doesn’t wait for Hitler to make the first move. The 
military men of Belgium and Holland and Norway, 
to say nothing of Yugoslavia and Greece, all gave 
Hitler plenty of time and then fell victim to his on- 
slaughts. The United States from a military view- 
point cannot wait for Hitler to establish a base in 
Ireland. 


FORCES OF U.S. When Wendell Willkie flew to 
COULDSAFEGUARD Europe last winter, he talked 
IRISH NEUTRALITY with Premier De Valera. He 

urged the latter to be realistic 
about the situation confronting Ireland. Mr. De Va- 
lera countered by stating that he needed American 
arms to help him preserve neutrality. The way out 
for De Valera and the Irish people who do not want 
to fight on the side of England is to range themselves 
alongside of the United States of America. Once a 
base is established in Irish territory, the safety of 
Ireland against attack by the Nazis is assured. For to 
attack Ireland would then be to attack the forces of 
the United States and it is probable that Hitler would 
not wish to bring on a war with the United States 
until he has fully stabilized his situation on the con- 
tinent. It is now the military plan of the United States 
not to wait till Hitler is ready but to forestall him. 

From a strictly defense point of view, the occupation 
of bases in Ireland to command the approaches to 
our shores by air or submarine is an essential step. 
Having committed ourselves already by putting a 
huge force in Iceland, we cannot afford to do things 
by halves. War is a total and not a partial affair and 
so is national defense. 

It is tragic that the United States, which had no 
part in the origination of this war and which has no 
interest in any territory or economic advantages in 
Europe, should be pushed closer and closer into the 
conflict but Herr Hitler set the pace, and neutral na- 
tions which have hitherto done wishful thinking and 
failed to protect themselves in advance are now en- 
slaved. We can’t afford to take chances where de- 
fense is concerned. Invention of military aircraft puts 
the outer limits of our defense many thousands of 
miles beyond anything we have ever before consid- 
ered our zone of safety. 

















Should Guardsmen Stay in Federal Service 
Beyond Year for Which They Were Called? 


Murray D. Van Wagoner 
Lansing, Mich.; Governor of Michigan, 
answers: 

President Roosevelt has indorsed the 
Army request that National Guardsmen be 
kept in active service beyond one-year 
period. I believe we must recognize that, 
in any emergency affecting national de- 
fense, the judgment of our Commander in 
Chief must prevail. 

I trust the President. He will avoid war 
if at all possible. His leadership is our best 
hope in moving safely through these 
threatening days. 

This is no time for technicalities. We 
are in the war so deep now that unity be- 
hind whatever the President finds neces- 
sary is the wisest course. 

So I say, yes, keep the National Guard 
in service beyond one year. 


(by telegraph) 


Maj. Gen. Johnson Hagood 


(Retired); Fort Bragg, N.C.; Chief of Staff, 
Line of Communications and Service of 
Supply, World War; Artillery Commander, 


A. €. F.; Author of “We Can Defend 
America,” 
answers: 


I am not sufficiently familiar with the 
military situation to say “yes” or “no.” 
But I would be loath to keep the National 
Guard on active duty for another year 
against its consent. 

Under the original law federalizing the 
Guard (1911), of which I am the author, 
the United States has the authority to do 
this; but, after all, the Guardsmen are 
volunteers and cannot be enforced into 
future enlistments. If, therefore, they are 
pressed too hard at this time, it might 
mean the end of the Guard as a future 
force in time of war. 


Maj. Gen. John F. Williams 


Washington, D.C.; Chief, National Guard 
Bureau, War Department; Former Colonel, 
Missouri National Guard; with A. E. F. in 
France, 


answers: 

Citizens commissioned and enlisted in 
the National Guard voluntarily assumed 
obligations as members of a reserve com- 
ponent of the Army of the United States 
which requires them to render service to 
the nation at such time and place as the 
President in his capacity as Commander 
in Chief may direct according to law. 
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lhe Question of the Week 


Titie Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 



















Nine months ago the National 
Cuard was ordered to federal 
service for a period limited by law 
to one year. As the current term of 
service nears its end, Army leaders 
express fear that fo let the men go 
now would weaken the entire new 
Army, and are urging—with the 
President's support—legislation to 
authorize retaining in the service 
Guardsmen and Reserve officers 
now on active duty. 





— 


Because of the widespread in- 
terest in this issue, The United I 
States News, to obtain a cross sec- 
tion of informed opinion, sent to 
State governors and military av- 
thorities this question: 


Should the National Guard 
be kept in active federal serv- 
ice beyond the year for which 
it was called? 












Answers are presented herewith. 





If this is a political question, it is not 
one upon which the Guard or any member 
of the Guard should express an opinion. 
As far as the members of the Guard are 
concerned, if this is a military question, 
the decision of the War Department as to 
the military necessity of their services 
should be final. 


Rep. Charles |. Faddis 


(Dem.), Pa.; Member, House Committee on 
Military Affairs; Lieutenant Colonel of 
Infantry, A. E. F., France, 
answers: 
I believe the crisis now confronting this 
nation justifies the continuance of the Na- 


—Harris & Ewing 


GENERAL JOHN F. WILLIAMS 













time geographical restrictions regardi 
their employment are removed. 

Mechanical progress has to such a lar 
extent eliminated the factors of time ap 
space and at the same time necessita' 
such intensive training that we need 
possible forces in arms and in training 
assure our national security. 


. ynsW 

Harlan J. Bushfield 
Pierre, S. Dak.; Governor of South Dakota houlc 
answers: png 2 


The men of the National Guard lefts. 
their homes and business connections unt lt i 
der the assumption that Congress meanfé, & 
one year’s service in training camps. Thigat : 
is likewise true of the draftees. Unless gould 
national emergency calls for a change itive 
that agreement with the Congress, it is upll Wl 
fair to hold those men in training indef 


nitely. Qj. 





Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra 


Madison, Wis.; President, University ° 
Wisconsin; Former Director, Selective Nsw 
ice System; Former Chairman, National D Th 
fense Mediation Board, ° 
deral 


answers: Hreat: 

The question of whether the Nation@imin 
Guard should be kept in active federa Beir 
service beyond the year for which it Brvice 
called is one about which the layman car pp 
have only a psychological or sentimentifve { 
reaction. at 

Of course we would all like to see th Van 
men return to their regular home assig@pized 
ments, but in periods of emergency [Mp ser 
this one, only those who are in charge @rvicg 
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he strategy and tactics of national de- 
ense are able to say conclusively whether 
is imperative to keep the National 
uard on for an additional period of train- 
ng. We have to trust someone to make 
hese decisions for us and I am assuming 
14 the proper decision is being made. 





aj. Gen. William Crozier 


(Retired); Washington, D.C.; Chief of Ord- 
nance, U.S. Army, in World War; Former 
President, Army War College; Member, 


Wor Council, 1918, 
in- Ionswers: 
red 


I am fully impressed with the serious- 
€C= Bess of the emergency which confronts the 
to Wnited States, and with the desirability of 
ay. jeeting it as quickly as possible with the 

ost effective military measures, by land, 
f: and air. 

Whether or not these measures would 
ll for the retention of the National 
huard would depend upon the character 
f the measures as determined in consul- 
tion between the highest military au- 
orities of the governments engaged up- 
nm the same side with ourselves, with re- 
t to the prospect of employment of 
ch forces as compose the National 
uard. 

In the absence of such consultation, in 
ler to place ourselves in the best possible 
ition of preparation, I favor the reten- 
















a larggon of the Guard. 

me al 

-— j. Gen. John F. Preston 
1ee 


(Retired); San Antonio, Tex.; Colonel, 303rd 
Infantry, 76th Division, in World War; For- 
mer Inspector General of the Army, 


pnswers: 

The National Guard, in my opinion, 
h Dokolould be kept in active federal service as 

ng as the present national emergency ex- 
ard lefgs- 
ions ug lt is necessary to continue their train- 
s mean#g, as I do not believe they have reached 
ps. Thigat state of excellence that our troops 
Unless @0uld have before becoming involved in 
hange igtive military operations, and no one can 
it is upll when or how soon that may come. 
g inde 


aj. Gen. C. S. Farnsworth 


(Retired); Altadena, Calif.; Commander, 
| 37th Division, A. E. F.; Former Chief of 
; Infantry, United States Army, 
iversity ° 
ctive SemENSWers: 
ational The National Guard should be held in 
deral service until the present dictator- 
iteats to democracy and civilization are 
Nation@iminated because: 
e feder§ Being volunteers trained in military 
hich it #tvice, and with minds partly prepared 
yman cit prolonged service and sacrifice, they 
ntimenti@ve the interest, ideals and conyictions 
¥ make possible immediate effective 
o see UidVanced training now required by mech- 
ne assigipized equipment. Some are now prepared 
zency lil serve as instructors for new Selective 
charge @Prvice men. 
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ACTIONS speak louder than words: 


* On April 9, the battleship NORTH CAROLINA was 
commissioned—five months ahead of schedule. 


* On May 15, the battleship WASHINGTON was 
commissioned—six and one-half months ahead 
of schedule. 


* On June 7, the battleship SOUTH DAKOTA was 
launched—four months ahead of schedule. 


* Propulsion equipment for a fourth battleship, the 
MASSACHUSETTS, was completed this spring in 
the plants of the General Electric Company — ten 
weeks ahead of schedule. 


Building a battleship is an all-American job. It draws on the 
resources of every branch of the nation’s industry, and hundreds 
of industrial companies have done their part in speeding this 
shipbuilding program. 

Our part is the construction of propulsion equipment—chiefly 
of turbines and reduction gears. And so far, for each of these 
ships, the equipment has been completed, ready for installation, 
ahead of scheduled time. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


This is the second of a series of reports on the progress of defense work 
in America's largest electrical workshop. 


GENERAL 4 ELECTRIC 





(This article represents the result of q 
extensive research on a topic of outstand. 
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BIG DEMAND NOW FOR 


ALL FORMS OF TRANSPORT 


Record Volume of Freight Expected to Strain Carrier Facilities ,;. 


Confidence of industry that 
it can handle rising burden 
under defense program 


Defense production rapidly is reaching 
the point where the capacity of America’s 
transportation system will be strained to 
the utmost. Transport problems are be- 
hind the threatened oil shortage on the 
Eastern Seaboard. Railroad carloadings 
are at the highest level since 1930. Truck- 
ing lines are operating near capacity. 

This situation promises to get worse 
instead of better in the months ahead. 
The real test is expected in September and 
October, months when traffic usually 
reaches its peak. This year the normal peak 
period is scheduled to coincide with a 
greatly accelerated output of defense ma- 
terials. The traffic peak thus may exceed 
the pinnacles reached in 1926 or 1929. 

Fear already has been expressed in Gov- 
ernment circles that existing transporta- 
tion agencies will be unable to solve the 
problem. The Consumers’ Counsel for the 
Bituminous Coal Division estimates a 
shortage of 11,035 freight carloads by 
September 13 and a possible shortage of 
49,978 carloads by October 25. Another 
Government report indicates that railroads 
need 200,000 or 300,000 more freight cars 
to handle an all-out defense load. 

Growing traffic problems recall the 
World War experience, when the national 
transportation system approached a com- 
plete breakdown. At that time the rail- 
roads were taken over by the Government 
and reports now are heard of the need for 
a defense co-ordinator of transportation, 
with almost complete power. 

These fears are voiced in face of the 
fact that the country’s transportation sys- 
tem has expanded greatly since 1918. Dur- 
ing the first World War, railroads had to 
bear almost the entire traffic burden. To- 
day they carry less than 70 per cent of in- 
terstate freight. Instead of one means of 
transport, the United States now has four 
freight systems—railroads, trucks, inland 
waterways and pipe lines. 

Railroads, however, remain the back- 
bone of the nation’s transport system and 
the major cause of concern. Principal rea- 
son for this concern is the fact that the 
amount of carrying equipment has declined 
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RALPH BUDD 
Millions of defense carloads 


since the World War and much of the 
equipment is more than 20 years old. 

Leading railroads now have 1,568,000 
serviceable freight cars on hand, com- 
pared with more than 2,000,000 cars in 
1918 and in 1929. The number of loco- 
motives in service declined from 63,500 in 
1918 to 57,500 in 1929 and to approx- 
imately 42,000 today. 

The decline in rolling equipment pre- 
sents only part of the picture. Along with 
the decline has come an offsetting increase 
in efficiency. The average locomotive, for 
example, today can pull 2,000 tons, where- 
as the World War counterpart could pull 
only 1,250 tons. (See chart.) Railway 
officials estimate that the total tractive 
power of locomotives in 1939 was 2,072,- 
110,000 pounds, approximately equal to 
World War tractive power, but almost 
500,000,000 pounds below 1929. 

Freight car capacity also has increased 
from an average of 41 tons during the 
World War to almost 50 tons today. The 
decline in the amount of equipment thus 
is balanced partially by the capacity of 
freight cars to carry heavier loads and the 
ability of locomotives to pull them. 

Operating improvements are another 
factor in increased railroad efficiency. In 






7 ing importance in National Affairs today) me 
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contrast to World War conditions, rajj§ Di 
roads today co-operate closely with ond Te 
another and with shippers. The Car Sery4 ing 
ice Division of the Association of Amer4 Vai 
can Railroads keeps a constant check of P* 
traffic needs and distributes cars wher} ¢F 
they are needed. Railroads, for example Ra 
now have almost 20,000 cars available td eff 
carry the current wheat harvest—an inf 28° 
crease of more than 4,000 over last a 
Railroads also are informed in advaned Plit 
of shipping needs through 13 regional SUC 
Shippers’ Advisory boards, which haw 
been functioning since 1923. These boardg the 
now are engaged in an effort to keep car§ ¥@ 
moving by encouraging shippers to loaf red 
and unload within 24 hours, and not ' 
order cars ahead of schedule. This 
operation enabled railroads to load 908 
664 cars during the week ended June 2 
the largest weekly loading since 1930. 
Anticipating a war emergency, 











A.A.R. in 1939 established a Port Trafig 1 
Section to prevent the congestion that ig UD’ 


1918 tied up 200,000 freight cars in Northq 20; 
eastern yards. This section has pai 
to embargo freight movements, but only a 
once has this authority been used. Anem| § 
bargo was applied briefly in New Orleang anc 
when grain was piling up in port. pec 
The contrast between present ang i: 
World War conditions at ports is pointe effe 
out by George C. Randall, manager of $00 
Port Traffic. He reported to Shippers’ Adj xp 
visory boards that between 2,000 an 
2,500 cars are being unloaded daily, bu 
that the average number of cars at po 
terminals in June was only 12,000 at am 
one time. New York is handling approx 
mately 85 per cent of the World War v 
ume of traffic without a sign of congestion, are 
With this record behind them, railro s 
and shippers are bending every effort t 
solve problems expected to arise before t 
year ends. They are being assisted }; 
Ralph Budd, defense transportation co 
missioner, who reports that, as a result 
priority orders, a total of 1,617,000 ; 1% 
serviceable freight cars is expected to and 
available to meet peak loads next autu Mr 
This will be 156,000 more cars than sch 
railroads had in 1939, when they succe bh 
fully handled a sharp upturn in traffic by™ 
cause of the war. _ 


Future railroad requirements are dif 8 


ficult to forecast. The A.A.R., for & o 
i 
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ample, believes that 120,000 new freight 
cars in 1942 and 150,000 more in 1943 will 
meet probable traffic demands. These de- 
mands are placed at less than 41,000,000 
carloadings this year; 43,680,000 next year 
}] <q 48,048,000 in 1943. 

Other authorities believe that traffic dur- 

ing the next six months will be 25 per cent 
greater than in the last half of 1940. If 
this estimate is correct, total carloadings 
will be nearer 44,000,000 than A. A. R. es- 
timates of 41,000,000. 
’ Most railroad executives doubt the 
higher estimate. They point out, for ex- 
ample, that weekly coal loadings, now run- 
4 ning at 170,000 cars, are unlikely to in- 
crease because coal mines now are operat- 
ing at capacity. The same situation pre- 
vails in ore. With Great Lakes boats now 
ack qf operating at peak, weekly loadings are not 
expected greatly to exceed the present rate. 
ampk. Railroad operators also believe that current 
efforts of the Office for Emergency Man- 
agement and shippers’ organizations to en- 
courage buyers to order coal and other sup- 
plies at off-peak periods are meeting with 
success. 

Water transportation is complicating 
the railroad problem. While inland water- 
ways probably can increase tonnages, the 
0 rd reduction of ships in coastal service adds 





to railway burdens. The number of ships 











his in service has been reduced from 200 at the 
d 908§ beginning of the war to 125 today, and 
une 9@ further transfers indicate that soon only 


930. 493 ships, exclusive of oil tankers, will be 
y, erating. 

“Trafig This reduction leaves most railroad men 
that if Unworried. One expert estimates that 


North 20,000 freight cars could have handled all 
thority the freight that moved last year between 
ut only coasts through the Panama Canal. 

Anemj Since a complete stoppage of coastwise 
Orlean§ and intercoastal, water traffic is not ex- 
pected, railroads anticipate little difficulty 
in assuming these new burdens. Principal 
effect is likely to be an increased cost of 
goods to buyers, since rail traffic is more 


nt = an 
point 
ager 0 


ers’ Adj expensive than water hauls. 
00 Oil transport problems are most acute 
ul 







ily, buy at present. Transfer of 50 tankers from 
at porg Atlantic Coast runs threatens the Eastern 
) at any Seaboard with an oil shortage of 300,000 


approxi} barrels a day. This amounts to 1,260 rail- 
Var v 


road tank carloads a day and efforts now 
gestion, are being made to supply them. 
-ailroadg Secretary Ickes, as defense petroleum 
»ffort tg O-Ordinator, reports that tank cars now 
fore tha 4 moving toward the Atlantic Seaboard 
sted bq for the first time in many years. This 
on com Problem is one for oil companies rather 
result @ than railroads, since the tank car fleet of 
+000 ; 125,000 cars is owned by oil companies 
.d to ly %d private shippers. At the instance of 
autumm Mr. Budd, railroads have agreed to speed 
than tha Schedules when tank cars are made avail- 
succespole. Their number, however, is expected 
raffic be insufficient to meet the problem, 
since many cars are needed in other 
tegions as well as in the East. 


are fi 

for ce}, Pipe lines appear to offer the final so- 
lution of the oil problem. Until the recent 
; NEW 
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emergency, the pipe-line system of 126,000 
miles had been considered ample. Now 
plans are drawn to build additional lines 
from the Gulf Coast and Texas to the At- 
lantic. The House already has passed a 
bill authorizing the President to exercise 
eminent domain to get rights of way. 
Lines now under consideration are expect- 
ed to take the place of some 140 tankers, 
but, until they are completed, gasoline 
and oil rations loom for the affected re- 
gions. 

Motor trucks constitute a major trans- 
port industry and promise to relieve many 
burdens that fell upon railroads in the 
‘ast war. The industry has grown from 
326,000 vehicles in 1917 to 4,650,000 in 
1940, and, by the end of this year, 5,000,- 
000 trucks will be in service. Surfaced 
highway mileage has increased from 257,- 
300 in 1917 to 1,100,000 and Congress has 


voted funds for additional improve- 
ments. 
Should current traffic estimates fall 


short of actual demand, great reliance 
must be placed on trucks to fill the breach. 
For this reason, truck manufacturers have 
been given a milder curtailment program 
than passenger car plants. Present sched- 
ules call for a slash in truck output of from 
5 to 10 per cent, whereas at least 20 per 
cent fewer passenger cars are expected to 
be produced next year. 

The trucking problem, however, is more 
complex than mere numbers. Trucking 
systems are not so well organized as the 
railroads. Furthermore, most trucks are 





used either in local delivery services or in 
bringing produce from farms to markets; 
In 1939, for example, trucks carried opty 
8.5 per cent of interstate freight. 

The defense task, therefore, is to or- 
ganize trucking lines for heavier transport 
burdens. This problem has been assigned 
by Mr. Budd to a central committee on 
motor transportation, headed by Inter- 
state Commerce Commissioner John L. 
Rogers. One plan under consideration is 
to establish a trucking pool, somewhat sim- 
ilar to the Car Service Division of A. A. R., 
to meet any defense needs that may 
arise. 

Government officials have begun an in- 
ventory of trucks, which, when complete, 
is expected to yield exact data on the use 
of each truck. When this information is 
compiled, officials expect that many farm 
trucks could be used by industry in off- 
seasons, and that many duplicating lines 
might be eliminated for the emergency, re- 
leasing trucks for other purposes. 

Conclusions: The country’s transporta- 
tion system thus far has handled all traffic 
increases resulting from the defense pro- 
gram. Indications are that these burdens 
undoubtedly will continue to increase, but 
the evidence is against any condition ap- 
proaching a breakdown. There may be 
some pinches and tight situations in Sep- 
tember and October, when peak traffic con- 
ditions occur, but both Government of- 
ficials and private transportation execu- 
tives are aware of the problem and are 
making plans to meet it. 
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LABOR’S POWER IN CONGRESS 


Attempts to Limit the Right to Strike Fall Before United Opposition 


Extensive lobbying 
activities of AFL, ClO 
and Railroad Brotherhoods 


Drastic regulation or restriction of labor 
union activities by the Government cannot 
be expected soon from Congress in its pres- 
ent mood. The record now shows that la- 
bor’s political influence over Congress and 
the Administration is growing despite the 
unpopularity of recent defense strikes. 

When labor is united in defense against 
any piece of legislation directly affecting 
union affairs, invariably it has received 
full support of President Roosevelt. The 
resulting combination of American Federa- 
tion of Labor, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, the Railroad Brotherhoods and 
the Administration is hard to beat legisla- 
tively at any time, but it is most effective 
when on the defensive. 

When labor is divided on any issue, 
the President’s policy has been to keep 
hands off, to leave the matter to Congress. 
Usually this has resulted in a stalemate; 
the House backing the AFL, the Senate 
siding with the CIO. Such was the fate 
of the AFL-sponsored amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act a year ago. 

So far this year, the three labor factions 
have opposed any legislative restrictions 
on the right to strike during the defense 
emergency. Casualties so far include: 

1. The May bill. This measure repre- 
sented an attempt by the House Military 
Affairs Committee to empower the Presi- 
dent to order reopened any struck plant 
and to have the plant policed by either 
Army or Navy to give full protection to 
employes wishing to work during the 
strike. The bill would have punished as 
sabotage any interference by threats, force 
or violence with workmen entering or 
leaving defense plants, but would not have 
limited “peaceful picketing.” 

2. The Vinson bill. This was an attempt 
by the House Naval Affairs Committee 
to require a cooling-off period before 
strikes could be called legally in defense 
plants, to compel mediation of labor dis- 
putes, to impose a moratorium on disputes 
over the closed shop and to permit em- 
ployers to discharge workmen who they 
had reason to believe were members of 
subversive organizations. 

The May bill, introduced after the wild- 
cat strike against North American Avia- 
tion Corp., received unanimous approval of 
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the House Military Affairs Committee “in 
response to an earnest request by the War 
Department.” 

The Vinson bill, brought out after the 
strike crisis last April that saw some 
7,800,000 men quit work, was reported 
favorably by unanimous vote of the House 
Naval Affairs Committee after it received 
indorsement “in principle” from Navy Sec- 
retary Knox. 

Now, both bills are dead. The Vinson 
bill died in a pigeonhole after being shut- 
tled between the Naval Affairs Committee, 
the House Rules Committee and _ the 
Democratic leaders of the House. The May 
bill was killed by a 3-to-2 vote of the 
House of Representatives after two days 
of debate. The Senate, however, has passed 
the Connally bill to permit seizure of de- 


fense plants where interruptions to produe- 
tion are threatened. 

Labor lobby in action: Defeat of the 
May bill and sidetracking of the Vinson 
bill were accomplished only after strenuous 
efforts by labor leaders. 

AFL President Green addressed a per- 
sonal letter to each member of the House 
and Senate, contending that the bills 
would “create bitter feeling and _ resent- 
ment among working people.” The effect, 
he argued, “would be injurious. It would 
retard the development of our nation’s 
defense policies.” 

AFL Secretary-Treasurer Meany, in a 
nationwide radio broadcast, asserted that 
“were such legislation ever to go on the 
statute books of our country, our national 
unity would be torn to tatters and Adolf 





DEFENSE STRIKES 


Thirty strikes involving more than 15,100 employes held up work on defense projects 
for part or all of last week. Although more numerous than last week, defense strikes in- 
volved fewer employes and were being settled in shorter time. Figures in parentheses in the 
list below indicate the approximate number of employes involved. 


INVOLVING AFL UNIONS 


AUTO WORKERS: 
Electric Auto-Lite Co., Port Huron, 
Mich. (650) 
Sealed Power Corp., Muskegon, Mich. 
(1,160) 
BuILDING TRADES: 
Army Quartermasters Depot, Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 

Duquesne Light Co. Plant, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Jefferson Barracks, St. Louis, Mo. 
(1,850) 


Wright Aeronautical Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O. (150) 
CEMENT WORKERS: 
Gager Lime Manufacturing Co., 
Sherwood, Tenn. (185) 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS: 
Indiana Ordnance Works, 
town, Ind. (500) 
METAL TRADES: 
Federal Manufacturing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (40) 
Mechanical Foundries, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Calif. (70) 
SHOE WORKERS: 


Charles- 


Western Leather Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis. (200) 
TEAMSTERS: 


—s Iron & Steel Co., Newark, 
TEXTILE WORKERS: 
Keasbey & Mattison Co., Ambler, Pa. 
(1,000) 
Premier Worsted Co. ™ 
R. I. (240) 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Walter Kidde Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. 


Total: 15 AFL strikes involving 
more than 6,000 employes. 


Bridgeton, 





INVOLVING CIO UNIONS 


CLOTHING WORKERS: 
McLaren +: ene Ltd., Philips- 
burg, Pa. (100) 
Southeastern Shirt Co., La Follette, 
Tenn. (350) 
Die CASTERS: 
= Brass Co., Cleveland, O. 
) 
ELEcTRICAL & Rapio WORKERS: 
Goodrich Electric Co., Chicago, IIl. 


(150) 
. F. Richter Manufacturing Co., 
Glendale, N. Y. (150) 


Ohio Brass Co., Barberton, O. (500) 
FURNITURE WORKERS: 
Vincent McCall, Kenosha, Wis. (200) 
MINE WORKERS: 
2? Corp., Chicago, Ill. (80) 
uu: & ‘sia Co. (15 plants), Chi- 
cago, (5,000) 
Mine, Mitt & SMELTER WORKERS: 
American Potash & Chemical Co., 
Trona, Calif. (1,000) 
STEEL WorRKERS: 


Heller Brothers Co., Newcomerstown, 
O. (1,170) 

New Jersey Galvanizing Co., Newark, 
N. J. (35) 

Wicker Brothers Boiler Co., Saginaw, 
Mich. (150) 


TEXTILE WORKERS: 


~— Awning, Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
MISCELLANEOUS: 

Puro Feather Down Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. (45) 

Total: 15 CIO strikes involving 


more than 9,100 employes. 
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REP. HOWARD W. SMITH 
Labor lobby didn’t get his vote 


Hitler, without having fired a shot, would 
have won his greatest victory.” 

In a pamphlet distributed by the CIO, 
its president, Philip Murray, wrote: “De- 
mocracy, with its basic and fundamental 
institutions, is under serious attack.” 

Another broadside to CIO unions was 
entitled, “Don’t Let Congress Put the 
Clock Back.” This began: “A generation 
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NEWS 


of slow progress toward a square deal 
American workers is slated for the 
wastebasket—if reactionaries now running 
things in Congress have their way.” 
The CIO’s political arm, labor’s Non- 
Partisan League, summoned to Washing- 
ton more than 150 labor leaders to lobby 
on Capitol Hill. Oil worker officials from 
Texas, steel worker leaders from Pitts- 
burgh, auto workers from Detroit, elec- 
trical workers and sailors from New York 
City were buttonholing Congressmen for 
a week before the vote on the May bill. 
Labor, weekly newspaper supported by 
the Railroad Brotherhoods, told the story 
under the headline: “New Shackles Are 
Forged for Labor.” 
As a climax, the CIO’s 250 top leaders 
jcame to Washington, and, after hearing a 
bleak report on the dangers confronting 
them, voted to send committees to visit 
the President, the Vice President and the 
Speaker of the House. 
Whatever the net effect of this show of 
force on individual Congressmen, the vote 
in the House was 220 to 149 to reject the 
unanimous recommendations of its Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee. New Deal Demo- 
crats and a majority of House Republicans 
voted against the measure. 


Later, Representative Howard W. Smith 
A 


m.), of Virginia, a strong proponent of 
the bill, charged in a speech in the House 
that “goon squads” of three CIO members 
specially summoned to Washington for the 
purpose had called on members of the 
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House to threaten reprisals at the 1942 
elections if their vote was for the May bill. 

Situation now: All that now remains of 
the May bill is a provision, virtually un- 
opposed, to exempt from military training 
all men over 27 years old. Technically, the 
bill is a companion to the Connally prop- 
erty-seizure bill passed by the Senate three 
weeks ago. Both the May bill and the 
Connally bill would exempt older men 
from selective service. The measure now 
goes back to the Senate for consideration 
of the House amendments. However, 
House approval of the property-seizure 
provisions of the Connally bill has been 
blocked, at least temporarily. 

Whatever the final result, it is not ex- 
pected that the property-seizure bill when 
passed will contain anything that would be 
opposed strenuously by union leaders. 





Coming Showdown 
On CIO in Defense 


A new battle over participation of 
CIO leaders in the defense program is 
developing between right and left-wing 
factions inside that organization. Former 
CIO President John L. Lewis has emerged 
from a six-month retirement to voice in 
detail his objections to the Government’s 
defense labor policies. 

At a closed meeting of CIO leaders, Mr. 
Lewis attacked: (1) Sidney Hillman, as- 


sociate director general of the Office of 
Production Management, (2) the activi- 
ties of the National Defense Mediation 
Board, (3) the creation of additional “in- 
dustry advisory groups,” and (4) the plan 
to stabilize labor relations in critical de- 
fense industries, under which the nation’s 
shipyards have just concluded a series of 
regional no-strike agreements. 

Despite Mr. Lewis’s objections and de- 
spite a resolution adopted by the CIO 
conference—“The CIO stands opposed to 
the establishment of any more industry 
advisory groups’—Mr. Hillman is push- 
ing ahead with his program. 

Within 48 hours after Mr. Lewis’s at- 
tack, Mr. Hillman announced to a press 
conference the new plan to establish “de- 
fense labor advisory committees” corre- 
sponding to the defense industry advisory 
committees being created for manage- 
ment. The labor advisory groups will con- 
sult with Government commodity experts 
and advise them on any aspects of de- 
fense production that are “of primary 
concern to labor.” Membership on these 
committees is to include local union lead- 
ers drawn from the employes of the major 
companies in the industry. 

The willingness with which the CIO 
union leaders accept membership on these 
advisory committees is expected to fur- 
nish a test of the influence of Mr. Lewis 
within the CIO. The first such tests are 
expected in the rubber and automobile 
industries. 
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May | suggest a 
PLANTERS PUNCH 


The rich, hearty flavour of this superb 
nectar-like rum makes a truly inspired 
Planter’s Punch. Indeed, it glorifies any rum 
drink. For Planter’s Punch, Cuba Libre, 
Rum Highball, or other tall drinks, use 
Don Q Gold Label. For Daiquiris or 
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COPPER 
FOR ACHILLES’ 
SHIELD 


OMER, in his Iliad, tells how 
Hephaestus, god of the forge, 
threw copper, tin, silver and gold 
into his furnace to make the shield of 
Achilles. Since its earliest known use 
for daggers —around 3500 B.C. —cop- 
per has been a vital defense metal. 


Today, in addition to thousands of 
commercial uses, copper and its many 
alloys are increasingly needed for 
the ‘'shield of democracy.”’ Although 
its greatest production is in the 
United States, our needs require im- 
porting copper in substantial quan- 
tities—mainly from Chili. 


Here again the facilities of American 
insurance provide essential protec- 
tion in the foreign field for an im- 
portant product. Through its world- 
wide organization the AlU makes 
this US dollar coverage in familiar 
American companies available to 
our international commerce. 


Companies not now using this service 
are invited to confer with us through 
their own insurance brokers or agents. 


AMERICAN 
INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS 
CORPORATION 


New York San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba Manila, P. I. 


Bogota, Colombia, S. A. 
Shanghai, China 

















Joint Income Tax 


Effects of Proposed Measure 


Criticism aroused thus far by the new 
tax bill that is being drawn in the House is 
directed mainly against a single feature— 
the proposed requirement that husbands 
and wives, if living together, should file a 
joint income tax return. 

This fact is regarded in Congress as evi- 
dence of public resignation to higher taxes. 
The House Ways and Means Committee, 
which originates revenue legislation, has 
voted taxes that would yield an estimated 
$3,500,000,000 annually of additional rev- 
enue. But public protests against the Com- 
mittee’s proposals for a higher excess prof- 
its tax, increased surtaxes on individuals 
in lower and middle-income brackets, high- 
er estate and gift taxes and a long list of 
new excises are slender in volume com- 
pared to the flood of complaints against 
the joint returns provision. 

Letters, postcards and telegrams pro- 
testing such a requirement are pouring in- 
to the offices of Representatives and Sena- 
tors. These complaints come from two 
main sources: 

1. Persons in the comparatively well-to- 
do and wealthy groups who suddenly find 
that, in addition to having to pay the pro- 
posed income tax increases, they would be 
singled out to bear a drastic increase of 
narrow application. 

2. Taxpayers in the so-called “commu- 
nity property” States, whose property laws 
share income equally between husband 
and wife, regardless of who earns it. Re- 
sult has been that, in these States (there 
are nine of them), husbands and wives 
have been able to file separate returns, 
and thus cut down the total amount of 
their income tax, even though the income 
was received by only one. 

Arguments against a joint returns re- 
quirement are that it would encourage 
divorce and separation and discourage 
marriage, that individual income tradition- 
ally is the business of the individual, not 
of married partners, and that the United 
States Supreme Court in past years has 
upheld this principle. Argument for the 
requirement is that, where husband and 
wife are living together, the family should 
be considered as a unit for tax purposes. 

This is what a joint returns requirement 
would mean in the 39 “noncommunity 
property” States, where separate returns 
are permitted only if each actually re- 
ceives income: 

Take, for example, Mr. Brown, who 
earns a salary of $10,000 a year. Mrs. 
Brown either earns the same amount or 
receives that much from investments. 
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Returns: 








Under existing law, they are permitted to} 
file separate income tax returns; that is fle 
Mr. Brown would report and pay taxes 
on his $10,000 and Mrs. Brown would do 
the same with hers. Under the Ways and 
Means Committee proposal, Mr. and Mrs, 
Brown would report and pay taxes on 
$20,000 in a joint return. 

~ How would that affect the taxes paid by 
the Brown family? Let us take, as a basis 
of computation, the increased individual 
income taxes voted by the Ways and 
Means Committee. 
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Under the rule in existing law, the cou- 
ple would file separate returns because that Bhan 
would enable them to pay smaller taxes.} 7} 
Assume that they have no children, and hugh 
that Mr. Brown earns his $10,000 and Joa 
Mrs. Brown receives her $10,000 from it Bhp j, 
vestments. They could split the $2,000 ex Bi ¢ 
emption for married persons any way they 90,¢ 
wished, but, if they divided it half and§,y;, 
half, Mr. Brown would pay a tax of $1,419 pind. 
and Mrs. Brown a tax of $1,463 (she would Jrits, 
receive no earned income credit), a totd pha», 
of $2,882 for both. of hi 

If they were required to file a joint re fie , 
turn, however, their combined tax would bay | 
be $4,356, or 50 per cent more. Under exefjurt 
isting tax rates, Mr. Brown’s tax would be fuire 
$660 and Mrs. Brown’s $704, a total of] Q, 
$1,364 for both. The combined effect of oye, 
the income tax increases proposed by the fing 
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Ways and Means Committee and the joint 
returns requirement, therefore, would be 
2 200 per cent boost in their taxes, where- 
as the income tax increases alone would 
advance their taxes only a little more than 
per cent. 
uppose that Mr. Brown’s salary is 
25,000 and that Mrs. Brown receives an 
equal amount from investments. Since 
they would file separate returns, their tax 
under existing rates would be $4,184 for 
ed to#Mr. Brown and $4,246 for Mrs. Brown, or 
ut is,igg 430 for both. Under increases proposed 
taxes Bhy the Committee, they would pay, if al- 
ld dofiowed to file separate returns, $14,018, of 
s and §which Mr. Brown’s share would be $6,978 
Mrs. fand Mrs. Brown’s $7,040. But if required 
°S OFto file a joint return, they would pay a 
tax of $20,002. 
id by} The reason why the couple would pay 
basis more in a joint return, of course, is that 
vidual ithe individual surtax rates are graduated 
| and Fypward according to amount of income, 
that $50,000, for example, pays a sub- 
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tially higher tax per $1,000 of income 
$25,000. 

' taxes.| The Committee plan provides that the 
on, a0d fusband and wife shall pay a share of the 
otal tax equal to their pro rata share of 
“fhe income. Suppose that Mr. Brown earns 


000 & 10,000 a year and that Mrs. Brown has 
ay ys 90,000 annually from investments. By 
all all 


aving to file a joint return, their total tax, 
nder the increases proposed by the Com- 
e would hittee, would be $53,310. Mr. Brown’s 
a total Bhare would be $5,331, or more than half 
a if his salary. If the couple were allowed to 
joint Te file separate returns, Mr. Brown would 
x woul bay $1,419, or only a little more than one- 
nder eX$urth his tax under the joint returns re- 
vould be juirement. 

total of] On the other side of the picture is the 
effect © fower-income bracket couple, who would 
| by the find no advantage in being able to file 
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Helping American 
Business To Cross 
Bridges 


T has taken 27 years to accu- Established 1812 

mulate the knowledge available 
to American Business today through the 42 Latin- 
American branches of National City. In 1914 the 
first overseas branch of an American national 
bank was established by National City in Buenos 
Aires. Since, there has been steady pioneering in 
gathering first hand knowledge of local business 
technique and interpreting the laws and customs 


of each country. 


This experience is at the disposal of American 
business. It will help to bridge the many differences 


of language, custom and local conditions. 


Closely tied into the daily work of our veteran 
staffs is a group of officials at Head Office, all of 
whom have had “on the spot” experience and 
devote their time exclusively to Latin-American 
relationships. American Business is invited to use 


our unparalleled facilities. 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WALL STREET 70 Branches in Greater New York 





LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCHES 








ny ome Sotioston Mexico REPUBLIC OF 
uenos Aires ntiago Cardenas Mexico Ci 
Sub-branches Valparaiso Manzanillo exico ity Panama 
ores Matanzas Panama 
Plaza Once a oy Santiago Peru Colon 
Rosario eeenesiiie DoMINICAN Lise 
Brazit Medellin Repustic 
Rio de Janeiro .. Ciudad Trujillo Puerto Rico Urucuar 
Pernambuco CuBa Barahona San Juan M 
Santos (Agy.) Havana La Vega Arecibo ontevideo 
o Pa Sub-branches Puerto Plata See 
c a Cate, ——— de Pte 
ANAL INE minos acoris 
a Galiano Santiago de los Mayaguea VENEZUELA 
Cristobal La Lonja Caballeros Ponce Caracas 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Branches, affiliates and correspondent banks in every commercially 











| important city of the world 
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Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 


LONDON VICHY PARIS BRUSSELS 


Condensed Statement of Condition, June 30, 1941 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and 
Due from Banksand Bankers . . . 


-$ 962,197,492.60 




















U. S. Government Obligations .. . ; : . ; - 1,208,283,442.26 
Public Securities . ae ee ee 32,573,919.28 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank oe « £6 @ 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities and Obligations ..... + >» 21,025,667.06 
Loans and Bills Purchased .. .« + « «© © « « 485,611,110.29 
Credits Granted on Acceptances. . ‘ee «. « 4,678,855.82 
Accrued Interest and Accounts Receivable a 6,583,259.54 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages . . . ++ «+ « 1,801,670.96 
2,730,555,417.81 
Bank Buildings *_eeeeee ee © © © © # @ 11,094,428.19 
Other Real Estate .. . « «© © © © © © © © @ 1,352,661.73 
Total Resources e@ @4 &2 @ 6 & -$2,743,002,507.73 
LIABILITIES 
Deposits eteaeeest 6 6 $2,434,203,362.17 
Checks Outstanding. .. « « 13,768,933.49 
$2,447,972,295.66 
Acceptances. . © + «© «© © $8,833,390.98 
Less: Own Acceptances 
Held for Investment. . « « « 4,154,535.16 
i tet airtel 4,678,855.82 
Liability as Endorser on ares and 
Foreign Bills . . coe 6 ee 91,769.00 
Dividend Payable July .. 1941. —"o 2,700,000.00 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches and Net” 
Difference in Balances Between Various Offices 
Due to Different Statement Dates of Some 
Foreign Branches . ‘ 207,683.63 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable, Accrued Taxes, ete. 9,751,039.86 
2,465,401 ,643.97 
Capital aee2ss@e 6 2 6 6 s 90,000,000.00 
Surplus Fund . . . « « « « « 170,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits .« « « »« « « 17,600,863.76 
Total Capital Funds eS 6 6 &. = 277,600,863.76 





Total Liabilities . ... . 


- $2,743,002,507.73 


Securities carried at $19,266,124.71 in the above Statement are pledged to qualify for 
fiduciary powers, to secure public monies as required by law, and for other purposes. 


This Statement includes the resources and liabilities of London, Liverpool and Brussels 








Branch as of March 31, 1941 








Branches as of May 31, 1941; Vichy and Paris Branches as of April 30, 1941; Havre 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 

















Senp us the names of any friends who 
would be interested in seeing a copy of 
The United States News without charge. 
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2201 M Street N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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Now Ready—\NDEX 


Last six months of 1940 
The United States News 


An Index for the last six months of 1940 is 
now ready. It lists the contents of all the issues 
by subject, by individual, by the material cov- 
ered, and refers you quickly to the issue and 
page number where the subject is treated. Un- 
der individual names are references to actual 
quotations, Activities of the various depart- 
ments of the Government are extensively in- 
dexed under separate headings. 

This Index offers many uses in preparing ma- 
terial for debates and in studying specific sec- 
tions of national affairs. 

Send 50 cents for the Index for the last six 
months of 1940; one dollar if you a reserve 
a copy for the "first six mont s of 19 


Subscribers’ Service + stl 
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separate returns or burden in being forcej 
to file joint returns. Suppose Mr. anj 
Mrs. Brown earned salaries of $2,000 each, 
If allowed to file separate returns, the 
tax, under increases proposed by the Way, 
and Means Committee, would be $90 
each, or $180.40 for both. If compelled % 
file a joint return, their tax would be th 
same. If they earned $2,500 each, they 
would pay, under a joint returns require. 
ment, a tax of $33 more than if they wer 
permitted to file separate returns. 

In noncommunity property States, of 
course, only one return is made if eithe 
the husband or wife receives all the jp. 
come. In community property States, ; 
joint returns requirement would me 
higher income taxes, not only for couple 
who receive income individually, but : 









a 






those who have been in the habit of 
separate returns, even though all the ip. 
come is paid to one person. 

A large part of the opposition to the joint 
returns proposal comes from the commu. 
nity property States. These States, whic 
include California and Texas, have 1 
votes in the Senate, a formidable bloc. 
The obstructionist power of this bloc is 
responsible for the prediction that the 
joint returns proposal will be stricke 
from the tax bill, or drastically modified, 
in the Senate. 

Federal tax laws now allow husband 
and wife to file separate returns if they 
receive separate income. But in the con- 
munity property States the law is that 
half the husband’s income belongs to t 
wife, and vice versa. Therefore, the wife 
can file a federal income tax return for 
half of her husband’s income. This pe 
culiarity of State law gives the comm- 
nity property States a distinct advantag 
over other States. The community prop 
erty principle originated in the laws of the 
ancient Goths, and became part of the 
laws of France and Spain. States settled 
by the Spaniards and French inherited the 
rule, but certain States not so settled, like 
Oklahoma, have adopted it. 

In past years the Supreme Court has 
rendered decisions indicating that it would 
hold a joint returns requirement unconsti- 
tutional. The Ways and Means Comnit- 
tee, in adopting the requirement, however, 
took into account the change that has 
taken place in the court in recent years! 
Feeling definitely was that the present 
court would not declare a joint returns Ie} 
quirement invalid. 

Feeling against the joint returns pre 
posal is such that modification is being 
considered in Congress. One suggestion 
ceiving study is that husbands and wives 
should be permitted to file separate rr} 
turns, but should be required to pay é 
higher tax for the privilege. Some member 
of the Ways and Means Committee, whi 
approved the joint returns provision b¥ 
an overwhelming majority, are indignal 
over the volume of complaints. Thes 
members regard the separate returns priv 
ilege as a major income tax loophole. 
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ne in 

tes, 3 Ahead for industry is another flood of armament orders. 

rs Any idea that a letdown may follow completion of existing orders, that there 
ouples 


ut te won't be new business to take its place, should be discarded. 

sl Actually: Army on June 30 had let $8,500,000,000 in contracts out of $20,- 
he in- 000,000,000. Navy had let $10,200,000,000 out of $14,000,000,000. 

This means more than $15,000,000,000 of new husiness already in sight for 





























e joint industry; it means vast new orders and heavy pressure for filling old orders. 

whi More than that..... 

ve 18 Army is asking Congress for still another $4,700,000,000 in armament. 

> bloc. Navy is to ask Congress for $1,600,090,000 in addition to what it has. 

bloe is Maritime Commission is to ask for about $1,600,000,000 to expand merchant 

at the ship construction, to add about 500 more ships to its program. 

= White House is thinking in terms of $6,000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 more for 
lend=-lease; is planning to double the arsenal for U. S. Allies. 

aul 

if they It looks like $30,000,000,000 worth of armament business to be added very 

iC co soon to the $18,700,000,000 that industry has on its books. 

7 This means a new boom in orders. It means taxing of industry's capacity to 

he wil &@ far greater extent than most industries expected. It will force severe cur- 

urn. for tailment of nondefense production in many fields. It's a war picture. 

‘his pe Businessmen need to brace themselves for the shift out of peacetime work; 

Pomme, for the shift far over in the direction of an armament economy. 

— Shifts to date are just a sample; are just practice for what's ahead. 

s of the 

“of th Official worry centers on the little businessman, the smaller factory op- 

ee erator; still centers on lack of progress in "farming out" of orders. 

ma Big business with big defense orders is to boom; is to use up many avail- 


able materials. Little business with few defense orders is to be in the cold. 
al It's a very serious situation that lies ahead, a situation in which many 








it would small businesses are likely to die, many dislocations to occur. 
inconsti- Officials talk much about this problem, but do little. 
Commit- 


however, 





Airplane and naval shipbuilding are the first U. S. industries to break 








hat has 

e all production bottlenecks; are the first to be set for big-scale output. 
present June output of 1,476 military planes is regarded as impressive. 
turns 


Fact that naval building is far ahead of schedule is encouraging. 

These are two basic first-line defense industries. But: While aircraft 
industry is pouring out engines and is able to step up production rapidly from 
astion Te this level, that industry faces a bottleneck in the aluminum industry. 











NEW: 


arate Actually: New U. S.-made medium bombers are backing up at airfields in 
fo pay this country; are coming out of factories faster than British can handle now. 
a Yet: U. S. Army is insisting that airlines give up comparable types of passenger 
on planes; are threatening to interfere with airline development. | 
indignal Point is being made that Great Britain, Canada, and Italy are continuing | 
s. Thes 
irns priv (over) | 
10le. 
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THE TREND OF BUSINESS--(Continued) 





and even expanding airline service as a war adjunct. 


Employers need to know that organized labor is dominant in Washington. 

Not only at White House; not only with the President, but with Congress. 

House defeat of plans to limit labor's right to strike in defense plants 
shows: (1) that employer influence is not dominant in Congress; (2) that, when 
AFL, CIO and White House stand together, labor's power is dominant. 

This means: Right now, if any law later is passed affecting strikes, it 
will call for Government seizure of the affected plant; it will be a measure 
acceptable to labor, not acceptable to employers. Such is the trend. 











Present slow-up in defense strikes may be only temporary; my stem from a 
desire to calm ruffled feelings in Congress during vote on antistrike bills. 

But: If conference committee accepts Senate plans for seizing defense 
plants, labor will expect to have its way without strikes. 

Employers then would face issue of giving in or of Government operation; 
would often prefer to give in to demands rather than chance Government seizure. 











A White House tip to businessmen is not to expect any early action on plans 
for attempted rigid price controls; not to expect a big push for a new law. 

Fact is that official price-control ideas are hazy. 

Leon Henderson knows what he wants: (1) control of income volume through 
carefully devised taxes; (2) broad power to control prices of basic materials. 

BUticswdés 

Mr. Roosevelt doesn't want a big new fight in Congress just now. 

Some blocs in Congress don't want any real control over prices. 

Other blocs in Congress don't want to tax but do want rigid price control. 

Bernard Baruch wants a law to permit freezing of all prices--retail prices, 
wholesale prices, wages, interest rates, commissions, rents, etc. 

Result is that prospect is at least 50-50 that nothing will be done in the 
immediate future; that the whole problem of price control will drift while in- 
flation gets set. 

















Level of general commodity prices remained stationary during the past week. 

But: New rises are cropping up again. And: Retail prices are beginning to 
catch up to wholesale price rises; are tending to gain momentum. 

There's a rapidly approaching cost-of-living problem wrapped up here. 

A cost-of-living rise carries with it prospect of new wage demands; carries 
with it the rising spiral of higher costs and higher wages chasing upward. 





FRB is to bring out a new production index giving a better measure of de- 
fense industry importance in general industrial activity. 

Effect will be to increase the present level of activity as compared with 
past periods; will be to add 2 to 3 points to the present averages. 

Fact _ is that many lines of industry now are operating at capacity. Further 











gains in production of war material will be at the expense of civilian industry Y 
in many instances; will call for curtailment elsewhere. al" 
It's this situation that is going to pinch. bas 

ord 

Strong tendency in Congress is to resist Treasury suggestions for further lo « 
taxes to raise more than $3,500,000,000 this year. ing 


Next year: Further drastic tax increases are highly probable. Also: It is 7 
not yet sure that higher taxes than now proposed will not apply to 1941 income. y 
Plans need to be made accordingly. 
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hat you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 





Conclusions expressed in these 
paragraphs are based upon deci- 
sions and rulings of courts and 
Government bureaus. In making 
their decisions, courts and bureaus 
consider many facts which, for rea- 
sons of space, cannot be set forth 
in detail. The United States News, 
on written request, will refer inter- 
ested readers to sources of this 
basic material. 


















YOU CANNOT, according to a federal 
ppeals court, successfully contest a Wage- 
our Division wage order on the ground 
at the Administrator failed to adopt all 
e recommendations of an industry com- 
ittee. This decision was rendered in a 
ase involving a wage order for the ap- 
] industry. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes deduct, for fed- 
feral income tax purposes, the payments 
your company makes on a preferred stock 
issue. The Board of Tax Appeals allows 
such a deduction as interest in a case 
where the preferred stock was redeemable 
bt a fixed date. This and other elements, 
the Board held, entitled the issue to be 
flassified as indebtedness rather than as 
stock. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, if you report your in- 
ome tax on a cash basis, include as in- 
me gains made from security sales con- 
racted on December 31, unless you re- 
ceive cash or its equivalent before the end 
of the year. This ruling by the Internal 
Revenue Bureau modifies a previous regu- 
ation. Such gains are to be reported on 
the following year’s income tax return. 





* ¥ * 


YOU CANNOT, without risking Feder- 
hl Trade Commission action, agree with 
your competitors to price your goods on a 
basing-point system. The Commission has 
prdered nineteen Southern lime producers 
fo discontinue their practice of maintain- 
ing delivered prices on basing points. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT use a familiar trade 
mame to mark your products just to in- 
uee purchasers to buy them. Under this 


miling, the Federal Trade Commission 
WWLY 18, 1941 


finds that a radio retailer violated the law 
by placing the name “Remington” on sets 
sold in his stores. This name, the Commis- 
sion points out, has long been used as a 
trade name by a number of corporations 
and the Commission decides that the 
probable result of the dealer’s action is to 
induce the average purchaser to buy un- 
wittingly a product he did not intend to 
buy. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, under certain circumstances, 
escape responsibility for the participation 
of supervisory employes in union affairs. 
The Labor Board makes this decision in a 
case where workers knew that supervisors 
were not acting in behalf of the employer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get the Securities 
and Exchange Commission to modify a 
disciplinary order affecting you as an 
over-the-counter dealer. In a case where 
two partners were suspended for six 
months from national security exchanges, 
SEC finds that the suspension might re- 
sult in a termination of their business and 
modifies the ruling. SEC explains that, 
had this result been desired, an expulsion 
order rather than suspension would have 
been issued. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT agree with other whole- 
salers to fix minimum resale prices for 
your productions under the Ohio Fair 
Trade Act. Such an agreement, the Ohio 
Supreme Court decides, is a horizontal 
contract not sanctioned by the law and a 
violation of State antitrust laws. The case 
involved cigarette wholesalers and dis- 
tributors who fixed resale prices for all 
brands. 


* + * 


YOU CANNOT sue your broker under 
the Securities Exchange Act for advising 
you that a certain stock would rise in 
price, if the stock declines after you pur- 
chase it. A federal circuit court holds that 
such circumstances are not ground for 
action under the law. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT always obtain defer- 
ment from selective service for an employe 
who acquired dependents after the law 
became effective. The Selective Service 
System has amended its regulations to 
remove the right of deferment for men 
who acquired dependents to evade service. 
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He travels 1400 
miles on a meal! 





BUT THIS TYPICAL Montana steer can’t 
take much of the credit for covering 1400 
miles on a light lunch! His feat is made 
possible by the special stock trains of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, which provide 
one-feed service from Montana to the 
stockyards in South St. Paul and Chicago 
during the fall range movements. 


UP GOES MR. STEER for his ride east. 
Because Northern Pacific whisks him to 
stockyards so quickly, his train will only 
have to stop once for feeding. Because he 
is less time on the way, he arrives heavier, 
in better condition, brings a better price. 


THE NORTHERN PACIFIC record of 
**Special Service’’ has for years given it a 
top reputation with livestock shippers of 
Montana and North Dakota—one of the 
reasons why the Northern Pacific contin- 
ues to be... 

“The Main Street of the Northwest” 


R. W. Clark, Vice President—Traffic 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Build for permanence — 
NOW! 


® War-time structures built in 1917 with 
cheap materials brought maintenance 
headaches later. By contrast consider 
this dust collector made of galvanized 
ARMCO Ingot Iron. Installed in 1915 on 
a plant in St. Marys, Ohio, it is in good 
condition today. Used on buildings since 
1909, this metal has the longest record 
of actual service of any low-cost iron or 
steel sheets. Extra-durable ARMCO Ingot 
Iron will give your defense plants long 
life with low upkeep cost. Write for 
details. The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 2371 Curtis 

Street, Middletown, Ohio. 














Eptror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Employer-Investor Union? 


Sir:—Mr. David Lawrence suggests a 
tax strike (U.S.N., May 30). That might 
be a good idea, but why not an employer- 
investor union, made up of the thousands 
of employers and millions of large and 
small investors? A union so powerful and 
so persistent that it can take a strong stand 
against the militant labor leaders and a 
Government that has given them the right 
to go into the great Ford plant and force 
the employes to join the CIO in 30 days; 
a Government that allowed the revolu- 
tionary sit-down strike in the General 
Motors plant. 

The employer-investor union must not be 
a “sissy” affair, but one that can be as 
tough and demanding as some of the AFL 
and CIO unions. After all, why not? This 
“upping” of wages and “freezing” of prices 
is just a break for labor. It may not be 
long before labor is running the factories 
and the investors are sitting out on a limb! 


Parksdale, Ore. A. F. Ponp 


&* & 


Avoiding Defense Strikes 


Sir:—I have had some slight experience 
with labor unions, and invariably have 
been able to avoid a possible strike. There- 
fore I present my ideas briefly, for what 
they may be worth. 

Before any large contract is let by a 
Government agency, let the latter learn 
which labor union will be used by the 
employer; then let all three meet and the 
employer and labor representative each 
submit his demands and what he is will- 
ing to abide by. Such statements will 
show exactly where trouble might origi- 
nate, and the business of the Govern- 
ment’s agent would be to smooth out con- 
flicts and then write a contract which 
should be the Government’s contract for 
the work to be done by the manufacturer, 
and signed by the three parties. 

As the manufacturer is doubtless anx- 
ious to get the job and labor to get the 
work, each will be more likely to make 
concessions to the other than they would 
be after a strike is under way. 

San Francisco, Calif. Greorce Nore. Scorr 


+ & 


On Aiding England 


Sir:—Re the letter of Charles G. Harris, 
under the caption of “Defending U.S. 
Abroad” (U.S.N., June 20): If this gentle- 
man thinks that dear old England is fight- 
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ing our battles, and for freedom, I wort 
suggest to him (and all who think the 
same) that he sell all that he possésse 
and give it to poor old England, and go 
to Canada and give himself to their cause. 
as he suggests that all red-blooded Amer. 
cans do. 

I am ready to fight for the freedom of 
the United States, but am bitterly opposed 
to turning everything over to any foreign 
country, regardless of who it may be, for 
they are likely to use those same resources 
and equipment against us. I believe in that 
old adage, “Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute.” The European war 
as it is today is nothing but a family fight, 
and nobody knows which side we will be 
on, once we start shooting. 

Akron, Ohio AvBerT R. WELIs 


* x ~ 


The Issue of the War 


Sir:—Lindbergh chooses to see the is- 
sues of the war in complete confusion. 
What he refuses to see is the sinister will 
that has deliberately produced that con- 
fusion in furtherance of its campaign for 
complete dominance and the establishing 
of a Nazi regimented world. Names of na- 
tions no longer mean what they did befo 
the war started; they do not represen 
the people. Nevertheless, there still stands 
forth the paramount issue of peace and 
freedom-loving peoples vs. the will of the 
totalitarian dictators, now come to a head 
in the will of Hitler. 

If we, the people of the United States, 
now in the full flood of our material 
achievement, deliberately abandon the 
stricken peoples of Europe to their fate, 
in my humble opinion American civiliza- 
tion will have been in vain and our de. 
cadence will be worse than that of the 
enslaved nations of the Old World. The 
issue is absolutely clear for anyone who 
has the will to see; call it humanitarianism 
vs. brutalitarianism. 


San Diego, Calif. i. 


* * * 


GAVILAN 


Warning From France 


Sir:—Copy of a letter, from a French 
woman, which is food for thought: 

“People of the United States apparently 
are still more interested in the baseball re- 
sults than in the terrible suffering of et 











slaved Europeans, and are worried because 
of the inconvenience of the draft. 

“I don’t see that any decent human be 
ings can boast of their peace, abundan 
and happiness when other human beings 
are massacred all over the world. Aren't 
you afraid that some day nobody wil 
want to die for dear old New York?” 
Denver, Colo. C. Kieu 
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ut not PURCHASES of vital raw materials from Latin America and Canada are being broadened 
oa by the United States. Arrangements already have been made for delivery 
will be of large amounts of aluminum from Canada, copper from Chile, tin and tungsten 

from Bolivia, zinc concentrates from Argentina. More metal purchases are in the 
WELLs wind, including copper, mercury and lead from Mexico. 
PRIMARY OBJECTIVE of these metal purchases is to overcome the growing 
metal shortage in the United States and to accumulate stock piles for de- 

the is- fense. The metal pinch will become more severe as scores of new defense 
fusion, plants go into operation in the next few months. Defense planners, for 
«> instance, estimate the United States can consume all the copper Latin Amer- 
ign for ica can produce. 
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SECONDARY OBJECTIVE of the material purchases is to build up Western 
Hemisphere economic strength. Business ties of the United States with 
Latin America are improving as the United States expands purchases in 
this hemisphere. In turn, by using dollar exchange obtained from sale 
of commodities, Latin America and Canada can buy more in this country. 


ANOTHER OBJECTIVE is to keep strategic materials from going to Germany, 
Italy and Japan--directly or indirectly. Japan has been a sharp bidder 
in South America for copper, mercury and other war materials. Now the 

United States is getting control of the Latin-American metal supply. A 
sample of the strategy is the agreement by this country to buy all Bra- 
zil's output of 11 materials for the next two years, including indus- 

trial diamonds, rubber, chromite, bauxite, mica. 


WORLD BACKGROUND: Hitler's attempt to fortify the Nazi war machine with food and 
raw materials from Russia's great resources increases the 

long-range significance of this country's Good Neighbor policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. The counterweight to Hitler's economic gains in the Balkans and 
Russia is the vast mineral and farm wealth of North and South America. These 
Western Hemisphere resources far outweigh anything Hitler can get in the Ukraine. 
But the United States needs time to translate metal into guns, ships, airplanes 
and ammunition. 





TEMPORARILY, the German attack on Russia gives the United States time 
to organize the Western Hemisphere's tremendous resources of oil, coal, 
copper, nickel, lead and food for defense and British aid. 


IN THE LONG RUN, integration of Latin-American and Canadian raw mate- 
rials with the huge manufacturing capacity of this country may be the 
decisive factor in a prolonged struggle against Nazi-dominated Europe. 


(over) 
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REPORT ON INTER-AMERICAN TRENDS-- (Continued) 


DOLLAR HARVEST: Latin America and Canada are reaping a rich harvest from U. S. 















purchases of raw materials. Imports from Latin America are run- 


ning at the rate of $1,200,000,000 annually, nearly $500,000,000 ahead of 1940. 


HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF DOLLARS in added exchange will flow into Latin 
America and Canada from future purchases. Increased exports to the 
United States have taken up most of the slack from Latin America's loss 
of trade outlets in Europe, although the improvement is spread unevenly. 





CANADA is using her extra dollars to supply and finance expansion of war 
industry, now in full swing in the Dominion. In Latin America much of 
the dollar harvest will be available for purchase of consumer goods in 

the U. S. This means added inflationary pressure on prices in the U. S. 








TRADE RIVALRY: Exporters complain that British firms are trying to promote Eng- 


























land's trade in the prospering Latin American market behind the 


lend-lease program. These complaints stirred demand in Congress for investigation. 


ENGLAND GETS steel, tools and other industrial aid as part of the lend- 
lease plan. This British aid contributes to the growing shortage of in- 
dustrial materials in the United States. 


IN TURN England sells abroad out of her own production manufactured goods, 
including steel products and machinery. England must export goods to South 
America in order to obtain exchange to buy food and raw materials there. 


BUT: British trade representatives say England's exports to Latin America 
have declined drastically, that sales of iron and steel products this year 
have been only 6,000 tons a month, less than half the prewar rate. Brit- 

ish machinery exports also have been cut to half the prewar rate. 


SOME TRADE OFFICIALS in the United States contend England can't offer 
much competition in South America because of shipping scarcity, lack 
of raw materials and damage to factories from air attacks. 


SHIPS: Latin-American trade has been hit hard by withdrawal of foreign shipping 


--British, Scandinavian, etc. Assignment of United States vessels has 


only partly replaced these losses. 


OUTLOOK is for a tighter squeeze on shipping in the next six months, at 
least. After that, United States shipbuilding may be moving fast enough to 
allow more vessels for South American routes. 


DEMAND for ships to carry copper, wool, tin, manganese, bauxite and other 
materials to the United States gives Latin America a high priority rat- 
ing on shipping for defense needs. The result is a boon to exporters of 
American goods, who can ship on vessels going south for defense materials. 


PRIORITIES: Curtailment of non-defense industry in the United States will cut the 











use. 


supply of autos, refrigerators, radios, etc., for export as well as home 
Latin America will have to stand in line with U. S. consumers for many goods. 


PROMOTION OF INDUSTRY in Latin America likewise may have to wait in view 
of United States shortages of tools, rail, electrical and other equip- 
ment. An exception is Brazil's $45,000,000 steel project, which will 
get priority on equipment from the United States. 
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By Our Own 


There were two items in yesterday’s newspapers which, to 
he untrained eye, appeared to be as unrelated as Haile Se- 
lassie and Greta Garbo, but which were pretty doggone sig- 
nificant to smart folks such as—well, never mind. 

Neither was news. The headline on one read: “Roosevelt 
sks Congress for $6,000,000,000 New Defense Funds.” The 
ther was captioned: “Official Communiques From the Eastern 
ront.” You have seen those headlines day after day, week 
fter week, haven’t you, now? And what did they mean to 
vou? Nothing, thank goodness, because otherwise we military 
xperts would be out of a job. 

Let us take a look at the official communiques first. Here 





they are: 
THE WAR IN RUSSIA ‘‘Berlin:—German 
G troops continue to pur- 


& sue the fleeing enemy 
y WS on the line from Shpook 
to Wissky. More than 
5,000,000 Russians are 
a surrounded in the Drip 
marshes. The Luftwaffe 
ccounted for 9,287 Soviet airplanes. Two of our aviators did 
ot return. It is estimated that 42,056 Soviet tanks were de- 
troyed yesterday in the Brzmi sector alone. At Shrdlu, ten 
ussian divisions raised the Swastika banner and turned upon 
the Communists. Panzer units have penetrated to the outskirts 
pf Shokreff, in northeastern Siberia. Everywhere the Russian 
peasants hail our victorious troops as liberators.” 
And then: 
“Moscow:—Russian troops continue to pursue the fleeing 
enemy on the line from Wissky to Shpook. More than 5,000,000 
Germans are surrounded in the Drip marshes. Our aviators 
accounted for 9,287 Nazi airplanes. Two of our fliers did not 
return. It is estimated that 42,056 German tanks were de- 
stroyed yesterday in the Brzmi sector alone. At Shrdlu, ten 
German divisions raised the Red banner and turned on the 
Nazis. Soviet amored units have penetrated to the outskirts 
of Strudel, in northwestern Prussia. Everywhere the German 
asants hail our victorious troops as liberators.” 
Now let us take a good look at the President’s request for 
000,000,000—excuse us; since we started writing this expert 
nnalysis the sum has been changed to $10,000,000,000. 
The breakdown shows that the money is needed for antiair- 
craft guns, bombs, cookies, destroyers, earmuffs and so on. 
The appropriation is to pay the salaries of spies, nurses, mili- 
lary police, kitchen police and demolition experts, who scrape 
the chewing gum off the underside of benchts in Army mess 
halls, Nothing seems to be overlooked. We are, on the face 
of things, getting ready for an all-out war. When the trumpets 
sound, we'll be ready. 
Or will we? j 
Nowhere in this or any other military appropriation bill is 
any provision made whatsoever for communique writers! 
Now obviously it is impossible for any army to win victories 
without communique artists. Without them, where would the 
Germans be today? We don’t have to tell you. Just take a 
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Awful Oversight in War Plans 
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look. They would be pursued on the “line from Wissky to 
Shpook” and 5,000,000 of them would be surrounded in the 
Drip marshes, that’s what. 

And where would the Russians be except for their staff of 
expert communiquists? Vice versa, gentle reader, vice versa! 

If ever there was evi- 
dence of gross incom- 
petency in the Ameri- 
can High Command, 
there it is. 

Not, mind you, that 
we do not have the ma- 
terials! It is all right 
for the Government to 
explain that we haven’t as many tanks as we should have on 
account of the shortage of such rare ingredients as pandemo- 
nium, but heaven knows there are enough liars in the United 
States to recruit an effective combat division of communique 
writers without trying. 

Suppose we are forced into war. Suppose a few thousand 
enemy planes bomb the Brooklyn and Washington Navy yards 
into barbecue. Are we prepared to resist them? Like fun! 

But, if we were fully prepared, we would have a staff of 
communiquacks on the spot to meet the hail of incendiary 
bombs with this: 

“Washington:—Weak enemy air forces last night dropped 
a few dud bombs in the vicinity of New York and the District 
of Columbia. One aged nurse in an orphanage was injured when 
a 2,000-kilo bomb dropped on the crib of a baby she was singing 
to sleep. Our anti-aircraft artillery accounted for one of the 
three enemy planes, and our interceptor aircraft brought down 
the other twelve, without loss to ourselves.” 

When the enemy spies saw that communique in the news- 
papers they would pass out in convulsions of mortification, and 
the commander of the invading forces would tender his resigna- 
tion and then take the only honorable route from shame. 

The lack of any sort of communiquibbling was made very 
apparent when American naval forces occupied Iceland. The 
information was made public in a dry, stereotyped message 
from the President to Congress. If we had what we need be- 
sides ships and planes and men there would have been some- 
thing like this in the papers: 

“Washington:—The streets of Reykjavik in little Iceland 
were gay with the Stars and Stripes today and the sidewalks 
were lined with hundreds of thousands of jubilant Icelanders 
in native costume to welcome the first contingent of American 
sailors and marines who have arrived in this ancient Viking 
outpost in the Western Hemisphere on a mission of good will. 
Eventually 1,000,000 
troops, 75,000 marines, ae 


1,000 airplanes and 29 3 ys. (} 
battleships will be sta- cry ) 
tioned here, to escape i —— fan 


the hot weather in the / el HOW CAN | WIN 


United States.” “a AWAR WITHOUT 
See? = — = COMMUNIQUISTs 7 
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Antitrust Laws as Defense Hurdle...A Refusal to 
Cut Gold Price ... Coming Switch in Senate Posts 


Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill got 
their signals crossed when Mr. Roose- 
velt said U.S. troops would relieve 
British Troops in Iceland and Mr. 
Churchill said British troops would 
stay and be supplemented. 


x *k * 


The President, in private, makes no 
bones about the fact that he believes 
this country to be in a form of war, 
whether or not it ever is called war, 
and whether or not there is shooting. 


= & @ 


Navy Secretary Knox spoke authori- 
tatively when he said that now is the 
time that Hitler should be driven 
from the Atlantic. If he isn’t, then 
American troops and American sup- 
plies moving to Iceland will be de- 
stroyed. 


x * * 


A pool of airplanes and of pilots is be- 
ing built up for use around August /. 


x *k * 


Paul McNutt was voicing official 
American policy when he said that 
Japan would not be permitted, with- 
out a struggle, to gain control of the 
Pacific islands that control trade 
routes to Asia. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt is finding almost 
no time to give to problems of de- 
fense administration that head up in 
his office. 


x * * 


Wayne Coy, as a presidential assistant, 
is able to report little progress in his 
effort to design a superdefense organ- 
ization that will enable Mr. Roosevelt 
to retain all of his powers and yet pro- 
vide a smoothly working supermachine 
for over-all administration. 


x *k * 


William Knudsen and his aides find 
that businessmen continue to be wary 
about co-operating with other busi- 
nessmen in defense because of un- 
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certainty about the use that might 
later be made of the antitrust laws to 
punish them. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt agreed in a private con- 
ference with CIO’s Philip Murray that 
it would be unwise for Congress to 
interfere with the right to strike in de- 
fense industries. This agreement came 
after John L. Lewis had made an at- 
tack on the President for using troops 
to break a recent aviation strike. 


x * * 


Lieutenants of John L. Lewis have 
launched a campaign to put Mr. Lewis 
back as president of the CIO. One 
argument being used is that the CIO 
president should be a _ native-born 
American. Philip Murray was born 
in Scotland. 


x * * 


Some very important American Army 
officers are beginning to wonder if 
they did not overestimate Hitler’s 
strength and underestimate Stalin’s 
strength in expressing an opinion 
about what Germany would do to 
Russia, and how soon. 


x * * 


This Government is becoming increas- 
ingly irritated by the attitude of the 
President of Panama, who refuses to 
co-operate with the United States and 
who shows partiality to enemies of 
this country. 


e* 2 2 


A shift is planned in top Senate com- 
mittee chairmanships, with Senator 
George of Georgia succeeding the late 
Senator Harrison as head of the 
Finance Committee and Senator 
Connally of Texas replacing Senator 
George as chairman of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. 


x * * 


Colin Stam, as adviser to the joint 
Congress committee on taxation, is 
wielding much more influence in tax 
law drafting than Treasury Secretary 


Morgenthau or his assistant, John I 
Sullivan. 


x * * 


An inside recommendation that now 
the time to reduce the price of ge 
and to stop paying an artificial prigl 
for silver in the interest of price co 
trol is not going to be acted upon } 
the Treasury and the White Hous 


x *k * 


Leon Henderson is none too optimisti 
about his chances of getting adequa 
authority to regulate prices, after talk 
ing with leaders in Congress. 


x *k * 


President Roosevelt encouraged rathe 
than discouraged Wendell Willkie 
make his suggestion that the Unite 
States should establish bases in North- 
ern Ireland and even in Scotland. 


x * * 


President Roosevelt “blanketed” t 
news about use of the Navy in cleari 
the seas with the news about occupsa- 
tion of Iceland. The news about Ice- 
land got the first headlines, and pre- 
pared the public for further detail 
about the Navy later. 


xk * 


Direct transportation of Army off: 
cials to England in Army planes i 
preparatory to establishing of regulaf 
service in case Germany takes ovef 
Portugal and prevents service on the 
Pan American Airways line to Lisbon. 


x * 


Some Army officers privately are criti 
cizing Lieut Gen. Ben Lear’s “yoo 
hooing” discipline more severely than 
are Congressmen. 


x * * 


Isolationists and interventionists agreé 
that they would like to see Russi 
hold off the Nazi attack. Isolationistggs 
feel that this would make U. S. intef 
vention unnecessary, while the intel 
ventionists say they welcome hel 
from any quarter in stopping Hitlet 
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